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THE WAYFARER 


> Being relatively new at this business, we looked us up. 
“Waytarer, n. One who Journeys along a way on foot.” Wonder 
how this column got it’s name, for it has been long since any 
Wavilarer went very far on foot! Surely, JON didn't and we 
recall that Roland Elliott, who wrote it for many years, always 
flies when he can. Recently made his second round- -trip trans- 
ocean flight within four months. Wayfarer? 


B ARMY FINDS NEGRO EXCELLENT PUPIL—headline in New York 
Times. Vhe element of surprise implied in headline makes us 
pause and reflect that SCA members who have worked with 
students of many races learned long ago that it is not one’s 
race which determines the quality of his life or his ability to 
learn and manage things. Nevertheless we rejoice that at long 
last Negroes are beginning to have something like equal op- 
portunities in the armed services. 


& Most important among recent church developments were 
the sessions of the National Study Conference on the Church 


and Economic Life in Detroit. Called by the Federal Council. 


of Churches of Christ, this conference made some important 
statements in the field of its concern and laid plans for a three 
vears’ study backed by $100,000 of Rockefeller Foundation 
money. SCAs will do well to keep in touch with developments. 

. Equally important could be the proposed conference on 
the church and war scheduled in Detroit, May 8-11. Con- 
siderable new interest in the responsibility of the Church has 
been aroused by President Truman’s announcement that the 
U.S. will manufacture the H-bomb. 


B Recently we wayfared (mentally) back 36 years when at- 
tending a luncheon for a 79-year young YMCA secretary en 
route to Nazareth, Israel, to found a YMCA. M. D. Crackel, 
known to thousands of men and boys, is donating his time, the 
Jerusalem Y is paying the building rent, and a local committee 
is taking care of other expenses in the two-year venture. Who 
said there was ever a time to quit working? 


& “MD” had been in the Jerusalem Y in 1932-35 (after he 
“retired’’). Present at the New York luncheon were several 
men of Arabic ancestry, who had been in his boys clubs then. 
‘They were thrilled to see him returning to the Holy Land... . 
Present also were two former Clevelanders who discovered 
that 28 years ago one had nosed out the other in the 100-yd. 
scholastic swimming championship in their city. 


& lime passes, leaving Hiel Bollinger and Ed Espy more in 
the class of the patriarchs each year. (Hairless Hiel looks the 
part more than rotund Ed.) Leaving the ranks of national 
executives of church student work are Dr. Morris Wee, now 
President of Carthage College and Dr. Ruth Wick who soon 
will join him there; and Dr. Harry Goodykoontz who be- 
comes Professor of Religious Education at Louisville ‘The- 
ological Seminary. Newcomers welcomed to their respec- 
tive posts as church student work executives are Dr. Donald 
Heiges (Lutheran), Dr. Frank A. Sharp (Northern Baptist) 
and the Rev. Roger Blanchard (Episcopal). 


B An Executive Secretary of a large city Association branch 
recently asked, “Is student work ever going to get back to 
what it used to be?” We asked for clarification. . . . “Bible 
Study and prayer groups, deep commitment, etc. . . .” Reply 
scemed to satisfy him, but we kept wondering why so many 
people think the golden age is behind. Student work—in the 
Christian Associations and in the Churches—is moving ahead 
tremendously. Its greatness is as much in its future as in its 
past. . probably more so. Let’s all make it even greater! 


H. B. I. 


What and by Whom 


KNOW YOURSELF AND DREAM RIGHT is sulle Wendell S. Dietrich, 


Page 


Princeton undergraduate. 
AIDS TO CREATIVE RELATIONSHIPS is by Grace Loucks Elliott, 
General Secretary of the YWCA of the USA... oe 


MOUSETRAPS, BETTER MOUSETRAPS is by Parker Rossman, dynamic 
USCC staff member whose PH.D. thesis is about at the half- 


HEAVENLY HUMDRUM comes from Alexander Miller, author of the 

basic “Christian Faith and My Job”. 8 
CHRISTIAN ENGINEERS ARE BETTER ENGINEERS is by Seymour A. 

Smith, teaching Christian Education in Yale Divinity .. 9 


YOUNG MINISTERS TRY TOUGH SPOTS is by George W. Webber, who 
helped establish the East Harlem Church, now a going concern 9 


LABOR MOVEMENT ATTRACTS YOUNG PEOPLE comes from Lucy 
Randolph Mason, CIO Southern Public Relations Representa- 
tive in Atlanta, Ga. 


SCAN THE HORIZONS is by Edward H. Johnson, who as missionary 
and SVM head-man has been drawn to many far-away places 1} 


INSIDE A CHRISTIAN TEACHER is by R. Elizabeth Johns, of the New 
England SCM headquarters staff. 13 


INSIDE A POLITICIAN is by Thomas B. Keehn who lives and works 
in Washington as — — of several student 


WHAT’S HAPPENING TO CHINA’S COLLEGES is a symposium of re- 

ports by letter and cable from China... (> 
BROTHER LAWRENCE is retold by Daniel ae Williams, who teaches 

in Chicago Theological Seminary 19 


THE POWERFUL POTENTIAL OF CAMP COUNSELING is by E. Hoyt 
Palmer, who taught that subject to Columbia University stu- 
dents and now heads St. John’s Guild, a social service din 


in New York City 21 
GIVE YOUR A.B. A CHANCE is by Maxine Thornton, YWCA —T 

in’ Missouri University 27 
DEPARTMENTS: 

“Be Still and Know’ . 15 News 
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Know Yourself and 


Dream Right 


WENDELL S. DIETRICH 


Willy Loman “never knew who he was . . . he had the wrong dreams” 


APRIL, 1950 


THE American public has been very much concerned 
recently about a man who never understood what Chris- 
tian faith has to say about vocation. That man is Willy 
Loman, the tragic hero of Arthur Miller’s Broadway 
success, Death of a Salesman, later selected in book form 
as a Book of the Month. Willy Loman was a traveling 
salesman who all his life had passionately believed 
in the “go-getter” gospel of success. At the age of sixty- 
three he discovered that the firm which had been glad 
to hire him when he was young no longer wanted the 
services of a tired man who was “losing his grip.” He 
took the only road he could see—suicide. After his death, 
his son made two very thoughtful comments about Willy: 
‘He never knew who he was” and “He had the wrong 
dreams.” I believe these two comments raise the issues 
which must confront the Christian college student in his 
thinking about vocation. I must know who I really am. 
I must have the right dreams. 


In happier days, to raise the question of who I really 
am would have been thought quite beside the point in 
a discussion of vocation. But, in a world teetering on the 
brink of atomic destruction, the ultimate question must 
be faced squarely. I cannot ignore the man who asks, 
‘How can you be so foolish as to talk of Christian voca- 
tion in a world where what you do does not matter at 
all?”’ If my thinking about vocation is to be significant, 
lite itself must have meaning. The Christian believes that 
life can have meaning because, through God’s revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ, a man can know who he really is. 
He can know he is a creature made in God’s image—an 
image man has marred by his own sinfulness. He can 
know that the most important calling of all (vocation 
literally means calling) is God’s call to newness of life in 
Christ Jesus. He can know that he has a destiny beyond 
this life, but a significant job to do within it. 


To know who I am in this ultimate sense is crucial. 
Yet there is always the problem of precisely where I fit 
into God's great pattern of meaning. In the very im- 
portant matter of my life’s work, what am I to do? Now 
I must try to discover what I am in terms of specific 
capabilities and heritage. If all life is sustained by God's 
providence, surely it is no accident that I possess certain 
talents, that I come from a certain background. I must 
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work out my destiny in these terms. I must seek to ap- 
preciate and transform my heritage to His glory. If I 
am to discover where I fit in, I must also be aware of the 
needs of the world in which I find myself. To discover 
a need and to find within myself the talents for meeting 
it is to receive a call to a specific life’s work. With all due 
respect for those who receive a call in some dramatic 
fashion, I believe that most of us will be disappointed 
if we wait for a sudden revelation of precisely what it 
is that we are to do in life. I find that I must let daily 
experience be my schoolmaster. In each day’s situations, 
I must seek to discern with the eyes of faith the emerging 
pattern of Providence. My contacts with my friends, my 
response to the challenge of new responsibilities, can tell 
me much about myself. A seemingly chance occurrence 
may reveal a need I never knew existed. It is of course 
important to use such formal means as counseling and to 
discover aptitudes. I must not neglect the established 
techniques for finding job opportunities. But such in- 
formation must be seen through the eyes of faith, and it 
must not make me ignore the equally informative ex- 
periences of daily life. 

If I am to find my place, ] must try to see with the eyes 
of faith. My distorted vision must be corrected if I am 
to see things as they really are. American students are 
likely to suffer from at least two kinds of distorted vision. 
All of us are likely to regard the professional, white- 
collar jobs as the only ones possessing real dignity. We 
may look with disdain on the seemingly menial but al- 
together crucial jobs that must be done if the wheels of 
a complex industrial society such as ours are to be kept 
turning. We forget that a good mechanic is far more use- 
ful than a poor lawyer. We must see with the eyes of 
faith that any job has dignity if it is done in the service 
of Him who gives meaning to all of life. Those of us who 
call ourselves Christians are also very likely to attach 
some special sanctity to “full-time Christian service’’—a 
sanctity we do not find in the “ordinary” jobs of life. If, 
after careful soul-searching, we believe that we are to 
make our special contribution in work that is easily 
identifiable as Christian, we have a great responsibility. 
But no work is truly Christian unless it is done to God’s 
glory: any job done in that spirit is significant. The 
mechanic as well as the minister must find the meaning 
of his task in the Ground of Meaning who is the Sus- 
tainer and Renewer of all life. 

I must know who I really am and seek to find where 
I fit into the great pattern. I must also have the right 
dreams. Men in our day who have the wrong dreams do 


WENDELL DIETRICH is a Junior in the Deportment of Religion in Princeton University. 
He is Editorial Director of Perspective, an undergraduate journal of high merit; also 

is one of the more thoughtful and perceptive members of the INTERCOLLEGIAN’S £4). 
torial Board. His thinking on the Christian doctrine of vocation, as reflected in this 
article, should help others who are in an eorlier stage of this essential process. After 
graduation, he plans to teach religion on the college level. 


not really know who they are. My friend who said to me 
yesterday, ““Money is my god,” does not recognize the 
spiritual dimension of his existence which, he may find, 
power and possessions cannot satisfy. Those who practice 
the religion of success even in its most subtle forms, those 
who want to meet only the best people and get to the 
top fast, those whose real temple is the country-club or 
its equivalent, may well be reminded that one day: 


The nettle shall flourish on the gravel court, 

And the wind shall say: ““Here was a decent godless 
people: 

Their only monument the asphalt road 

And a thousand lost golf balls.” 


The religion of success is not the religion of Him who 
was the servant of all men. If the dreams are wrong, they 
can never be realized with any satisfaction. : 

I believe that, as a Christian, I must always place 
spiritual values first. I believe that success as seen by the 
eyes of faith is something radically different from what 
the world means by that term. For the Christian, success 
may mean sacrificial service rather than material reward. 
It may mean the inner satisfaction of a humble job well 
done, rather than the crowd’s praise of a spectacular 
achievement. It must always mean losing one’s life to find 
it—however difficult it may be to discover what that 
means in a concrete situation. 

I have not tried to set forth a theological exposition 
of the Christian doctrine of vocation. I have spoken from 
my own experience about the necessity of knowing who 
I really am and having the right dreams. I have talked 
of trying to discern, with the eyes of faith, God’s emerg: 
ing pattern. I personally have made a decision about my 
life’s work, but I believe that there must be a sort of 
daring tentativeness about the decisions of the Christian 
who knows his true inheritance is not of this world. He 
must always be ready to alter his plans in the light of 
God's new demands. He stands not with the despairing 
Willy Loman of the play, but with the faithful Abraham 
of the Word: 


For by faith Abraham obeyed when he was called to go 
out toa place which he was to receive as an inheritance; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. For he 
sought a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’ 


1T. S. Eliot, “Choruses from “The Rock’”’ 
1909-1935. Harcourt Brace: New York. 


2 Hebrews 11:8, 10. 


Collected Poems: 


In Christ man finds the way, the truth, the life. In science he finds the means to walk in the way, to 
realize the truth, and to enrich the life—BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM. 


In Him wos life; and the life was the light of men.—JOHN 8: 12. 
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GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOTT 


AS PERHAPS never before in his- 
tory, we are afraid today of the phys- 
ical universe in which we live. True, 
the psalmists prayed to be delivered 
“From the terror by night and the 
arrow that flieth by day,” but our 
world is larger, and so is our fear. 
We have discovered and released 
power before which we tremble, and 
feel helpless. This produces a sense 
of cosmic isolation and an alarming’ 
fragmentation of our lives. 


Elton ‘Trueblood has that 
Christianity is the most material- 
istic of the great religions, and he 
finds man’s thirst for God rooted in 
the process of his being a child of 
the universe. As creatures of the 
earth we need the confidence, the 
strength, the renewal, that comes 
from organic intimacy between the 
on-going processes of our own life 
and the universe. We cannot be of 
much use in bringing in the new 
day for our campus, or for the 
world, if we are blocked by a fear 
of the processes of life itself. A fear 
of death, which is part of the cosmic 
scheme of things, can cheat man out 
of life itself. Acceptance of our re- 
lationship to these processes does 
not deliver us from pain or illness, 
from accident or death, but it does 
put at our disposal the sustaining 
forces of the universe. 

The awareness of reality and the 
honest adjustment to the universe 
which has given us life is the essence 
of the awe, the reverence and the 
surrender of will of the scientist and 
the artist, as contrasted with the 
fear, the anxiety, the hostility of the 
hypochondriac or the neurotic. Nev- 
ertheless, most of us have experi- 
enced, at one time or other, a dev- 
astating sense of purposelessness and 
lack of meaning in our lives. We 
know many facts, but we are with- 
out convictions. We have been too 
slow to recognize that convictions 
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Aids Creative Relationships 


The key words are awareness, sensitivity and imagination— 
not opposed to logic and reason but supplementing them 


are emotional attitudes coming 
from facing the matter before us to 
its core. Nothing has been more 
dangerous for religion than its neg- 
lect of the emotions. Not only for 
what we have called enrichment of 
life, but for salvation, we need to 
become more exquisitely aware of 
the world and more capable of spon- 
taneous expression of that aware- 
ness. We shall increase our capacity 
for building creative relationships as 
we increase these areas of communi- 
cation and understanding. 

The differences between men are 
not in what they do but in the 
meaning and purpose of their com- 
mon acts. We can take the inevita- 
ble ventures of common existence 
and glorify them and so redeem our 
lives from destruction. 

We need to take time for what- 
ever develops our sense of awe or 
reverence if we are to bring together 
the fragments of our lives and make 
us whole. No one can be reverent 
and be shallow or arrogant. We 
need to make articulate the deep 
elemental significance of our being 
a child of the universe and find the 


ways of mediating its spiritual sus- 
tenance to our daily living. We need 
more time for worship which relates 
us to the whole of things. When 
man, the creature, feels the surge 
drawing him toward the source of 
being, prayer can be a profound ex- 
perience which enables him to lay 
hold of the gift of life that comes 
from his relationship to life itself. 


OUR HUMAN relationships, too, 
are an expression of God’s purpose 
realized in the life of the world. One 
wishes for new and arresting words 
to startle our minds and quicken 
our beings into a new urgency of 
this familiar truth. Actually, our 
relationships to one another are 
another part of the cosmic process, 
just as is the magnetism that draws 
the spheres together. 

Human community, as Dr. Til- 
lich pointed out, is dependent on 
the presence of differences. Normal- 
ized individuals have nothing on 
which to build relationships. Only 
as each person accepts himself and 
is accepted because of, rather than 
instead of, his differences, is creative 
communion possible. 

The creative event of our time is 
the emergence of world conscious- 
ness—and church and Christian As- 
sociation have a vital part in that 
emergence. The experience of world 
consciousness can come in reality 
only when it is accompanied by a 
deepening sense of local significance 
and cultural renewal. It is achieved 
not merely as perspectives are wid- 
ened but through adjustment in the 
local community, so that what is 
seen there is felt to be organic with 
what is beyond it. Local problems 
must be solved in the light of their 
world significance. It is now true 
that what is done in secret may at 
any moment be heard not only on 
the housetops of a community or 
nation but to the ends of the earth. 
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When action for good or ill can 
have this unexampled amplification, 
we can no longer feel that what one 
individual or one community can 
do, is of no significance. If we are 
to participate creatively in this great 
concept of world awareness, with its 
inevitable complexity and contu- 
sion, we need perspective larger 
than that of our own day. We need 
to realize that, in Amos Wilder's 
words: “Today is not just today, but 
includes yesterday, and yesterday 1s 
not just yesterday but includes a 
long past. The adventures of 
our fathers and forefathers are in 
our own blood, and in a real sense 
their adventures are our adven- 
tures.” 

We need to realize that our pas- 
sion for justice for those who toil 
and are oppressed is rooted in the 
age-long drama of history. We need 
to know the prophets, who felt so 
keenly that they bubbled forth with 
the fire of indignation or the joy of 
faith. I could wish that every stu- 
dent owned and read more than 
once Ethel Cutler’s One Prophet— 
and Another. And, should you want 
to be one of a group to study the 
prophets you will find the text Ask 
the Prophets by Carl Summer 
Knop!t, will give you guidance and 
support. But if we are to be fully 
prepared for responsible Christian 
citizenship we will not stop with the 
prophets. We all need also a fresh 
understanding of Jesus, who reveals 
to us the nature of God and of life 
and its relationships. 

We need a new awareness of those 
who are part of our lives by birth, 
by vocation or by any other circum- 
stance. Possibly the greatest threat 
to all kinds of relationships between 
persons, whether before or after 
marriage, is taking one another for 
granted, becoming blind to the un- 
expected revelations that can be the 
surprise and reinforcement of the 
hours we spend together. With cha- 
grin we sometimes discover things 
about those next to whom we stud- 
ied or worked for months or years, 


that reveal to us our lack of aware- 
ness. Our trips in city busses or on 
trains might be less irritating if we 
saw people not as objects who rush 
or are to be pushed but as human 
beings whose lives might reveal 
depths of courage, humor or tragedy 
if we could only understand. It is a 
paradox that the midst of the crowd 
which can be the loneliest place in 
the world, holds such possible con- 
tacts for community as stagger our 
power to relate ourselves to them. 

We need time to talk with one 
another about life. We need help 
for our individual decisions, because 
our personal experience may well 
be pushing some of us beyond the 
moorings of our past experience and 
giving us need for new social, eco- 
nomic and religious orientation. For 
many of us the form and expression 
of old assurances no longer have any 
meaning. We must translate for our 
day the faith of our fathers and find 
the places where our feet must make 
a new path. Too often we want 
someone to tell us the way in po- 
litical, economic, social and organ- 
izational life, but such persons do 
not exist. Every individual must 
seek out a way, and those who truly 
seek, find. As seekers, we shall be- 
come more aware of one another; 
we shall be kinder and more gentle. 
And we shall refrain from idle 
words that hurt, from hasty utter- 
ances of impatience and from the 
retort of irritation; we shall be more 
spiritually available to one another; 
we shall be able to live above the 
level of our temperaments. We shall 
create an atmosphere in which other 
people will find it easy to live and 
work, in which they will find hope 
and courage and joy. 


WE NEED to become aware of our- 
selves. I am not speaking of self- 
consciousness, because awareness of 
our real selves is an awareness of 
the life of God within us and de- 
stroys what we describe as_ self- 
consciousness. As we read the history 
of man’s experience with God, es- 
pecially that in the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition, we find in it, not only 
that history has its roots in God who 
is working out his purpose for the 
world, but that men are his children 
with whom he has direct and im- 
mediate relationships, from whom 
he expects response and responsi- 
bility. 


In this relationship men are free, 
free to harmonize their own lives 
with the laws of existence, as far as 
they are able to understand them, 
and to bring themselves into har. 


mony with the productive and 
meaningful forces of the universe. 
This relationship is the root of con. 
science and the source of power and 
vitality. Just as man saw in Jesus a 
new and unique revelation of the 
nature of God, so after Pentecost 
they felt in themselves a new and 
unique experience of the meaning 
of human nature, which they called 
the Holy Spirit. Because of this they 
could fulfill Jesus’ saying, “Greater 
things than I do shall ye do because 
I go to the Father.” 

This life of God within us is what 
we are seeking even when we are un- 
aware of the source of our restless. 
ness or of what we really want. Un- 
less we continue to try to find this life, 
we shall never be complete. It is what 
the psychologist means when he 
says, “Follow your longing, it will 
always lead you to God.” For this 
search we have no blueprint, but we 
have no alternative except to follow 
it wherever it leads. To be deflected 
in that commitment by anything is 
to find frustration, irritation and 
even illness. 

If we are aware of the life of God 
within us, we shall have a sense of 
vocation; of being called of God to 
the particular tasks which are ours 
to accomplish. In order to become 
ourselves, to share the lives of our 
fellows, we are called to tell the 
good news to the disinherited; to 
help those who are blind to see; to 
set free those who are captive to 
their own or others’ will; to heal the 
broken-hearted. Our resistance to 
our call often sounds strangely like 
that of Moses when he prayed, “O 
my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spo- 
ken unto thy servant; but I am slow 
of speech, and of a slow tongue.” 

This awareness of the life of God 
within us makes us truly humble. 
The essence of humility is a deep 
sense of something missed, of a life 
that one is meant to live, of a world 
as God meant it to be. 

To accept one’s self is to accept 
suffering as a means of life. We shall 
then come to understand more fully 
that creation doesn’t come by ease or 
by default, but by travail of soul 


(Continued on page 20) 
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MOUSETRAPS, BETTER MOUSETRAPS 


What types of jobs are there? 


What jobs need desperately to be done? 


PARKER ROSSMAN 


YOU might consider building bet- 
ter mouse-traps. Or, you could exert 
all the pull you have to get an easy 
berth, comfortable and secure, as 
chief flunky in a mouse-trap factory. 
Maybe in time you could work up 
to Executive Flunky, or even Head 
of the Division of Mouse-trap Sales 
in all Asia. ‘Then you can join the 
country club and send all seven of 
your daughters to finishing school. 

Don’t laugh at that old saw about 
the world beating a path to your 
door. Every day in New York City 
small children, helpless in their cra- 
dles, are bitten by rats. Those fright- 
ened children should shock someone 
into building a better trap. But no 
one has, and our health continues 
to be menaced by the rodent pop- 
ulation... . 

Remember those frightened, rat- 
threatened children. They are the 
symbol of the world’s suffering, in- 
justice, pain and need. Christians 
don’t look for an easy berth in the 
face of such need. They say, Here 
am I, Lord, send me. They use crea- 
live imagination in finding life 
work. Instead of accepting ready- 
made vocations which society offers, 
they (1) see something in the world 
that desperately needs doing, and 
(2) prepare themselves to do it, no 
matter what the cost. 

What are some things that desper- 
ately need doing? Almost anything. 
But here are some of the areas where 
God certainly is calling: 


ECONOMIC WORLD WELFARE. 


People are starving in one part of 
the world while food surpluses are 
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being destroyed elsewhere. A young 
American missionary two years ago 
discovered a Japanese reformatory 
where children were literally being 
starved to death. What would a 
Florence Nightingale do? 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. Cord 
Meyer, who is making a career of 
World Federalism, may not be a 
prophet, but by his own imagina- 
tion he has created a career to meet 
the need he saw. Who will find the 
path to peace, international justice 
and goodwill? 


PRISON REFORM. And speaking 
of reformatories, what about our 
vast and increasing criminal pop- 
ulation? “I was in prison and ye 
came unto me.” Four years ago in 
a mid-western state, ninth grade 
boys were being sent to the state 
reform school for habitual truancy, 
locked up in an institution where no 
schooling was offered above the 
eighth grade because the state leg- 
islature had cut appropriations. One 
out of four learn to use narcotics 
and/or engage in sex perversion. 
Few such institutions ade- 
quate, healthy, well-trained staffs. 
Nor is there adequate provision in 
home communities for children 
after they are paroled. 


MENTAL ILLNESS. You've seen the 
headlines about shocking care of 
mentally ill. The church pioneered 
in hospitals for physically sick, and 
now supports thousands of such hos- 
pitals. But would you know where 
to send a member of your family 
who needed institutional treatment 


for mental illness, a place where he 
would receive loving Christian care? 


PHYSICAL THERAPY. An acute 
shortage of trained therapists exists. 
Competent workers in this field can 
bring new life to polio patients, to 
those who suffer from crippling ar- 
thritis or cerebral palsy. ‘Therapists 
have taught thousands of amputees 
to walk again on artificial legs and to 
write again with artificial hands. 


FAMILY COUNSELING. “Three 
million children now in school suf- 
fer from serious emotional and _ be- 
havior problems,” according to tes- 
timony before a congressional com- 
mittee. Here are the criminals and 
mentally ill of tomorrow. Homes are 
being broken in every block of your 
town, that could be saved with ad- 
equate counseling guidance. 
And what about the frustrated, 
lonely, bewildered people you see 
on trains and buses. Who will help 
those people with troubled faces: 
the boy who quit school too soon 
and is trapped in a menial job 
where there is no advancement and 
not enough money for marriage? 
The motherless high school girl 
whose clothes are all wrong, and 
who doesn’t have any dates? The 
people who are passing marriage age 
and do not get to meet the right 
people? 


SPECIALIZED TEACHING. With 
love and attention many low IQ's 
can be raised. Many dulled, under- 
privileged, twisted child minds can 
be brought to life. Many crippled, 
helpless and blind can become cre- 
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ative, useful citizens. Thousands of 
handicapped who are condemned to 
their beds have a right to live and 
participate in society. ... And don’t 
forget the children with high IQ's 
who also need special help. And 
have you the imagination to create 
a new teaching profession, like 
Frank Laubach who is going around 
the world teaching illiterate mil- 
lions to read with amazing speed? 


ADULT EDUCATION. Family guid- 
ance isn’t enough. The people with 
the most children have the least ed- 


What the Bible says about work 


WHEN the New Testament talks 
about vocation (calling) it isn’t 
thinking about mission work or the 
ministry, and still less is it thinking 
about jobs for college graduates. It 
is concerned first of all with the new 
reality and the new community in 
Christ in to which all men are 
called, and in which the Christians 
are the charter members. There is 
a catalogue of church jobs in the 
fourth chapter of the letter to the 
Ephesians, but about the only ex- 
plicit reference to secular vocations 
is in 1 Corinthians 7: 24, where the 
advice in effect is that since men can 
serve God with girt loins in one job 
as well as in another, each man had 
better “stay put’ where he is. 


We find it frustrating that the 
New Testament is so sparing of ad- 
vice about a matter which preoccu- 
pies so many student conferences. 
In the world of the Bible men and 
women were so busy at jobs that had 
to be done that they had no time to 
reflect on why they were doing 
them. The Biblical writers did not 
think of work or the choice of work 
as a special problem. The work of 
the world was there to be done— 
the care of flocks and herds, the de- 
fence of the family and the clan— 
and the man nearest to the job was 


HEAVENLY HUMDRUM 


ucation. All of us need more school- 
ing in international affairs, commu- 
nity problems, cultural hobbies. 
People who graduated from school 
even as recently as 1930 are years be- 
hind the times. Why compulsory ed- 
ucation only for children? Why not 
educational opportunities for every- 
one, all his life? For example, at re- 
tirement—now that old age _ is 
lengthening—people need go 
back to school to learn new ways of 
living and being useful in new ways, 
when they quit the jobs they held 
during their most productive years. 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


expected to get on with it (the eldest 
son took over when the father died, 
and so on). This was simply one of 
the facts of life—like the fact that 
we have fingers and thumbs, and 
that the grass is green. The Bible 
has a trick of being magnificently 
matter-of-fact when we expect it to 
be pious, and then of showing that 
the matter-of-fact acceptance of the 
facts of life is close to piety after all. 
‘Man goeth forth unto his work and 
to his labor until the evening. 
(What could be more prosaic than 
that?) O Lord how manifold are thy 
works! In wisdom hast thou made 
them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches.” 

And the New Testament is as 
matter-of-fact as the Old. Paul 
chooses to work and advises others 
to keep busy, not, for any exalted 
reason, but “that we may walk 
honestly towards them that are 
without’’—that is, so that we can’t 
be accused of not paying our rent in 
the world. 

This down-to-earth Bible attitude 
is the characteristic attitude of 98% 
of the people of the world 98% 
of the time. It’s an eccentric minority 
that talks about the meaning of 


HOUSING .. 
somewhere. . . . 

Do some of these ideas sound 
crazy? No life work there? Well, 
nursing once sounded daring; now 
it’s essential. 7 

Probably these ideas haven’t been 
daring enough. But perhaps they wil] 
stimulate you to use your imagina. 
tion in finding a creative vocation. 

If any one of these problems can 
be solved in any small way, in any 
out-of-the-way community anywhere 
in the world, a path will be beaten 
to your door. 


. Wait, we must Stop 


work; the majority of folk in every 
generation simply get on with it, for 
a variety of humdrum reasons like 
survival and _ self-respect, to keep 
from boredom and to earn the right 
to rest. The important point to 
notice is that the Bible is on their 
side. 

Part of our contemporary Chris- 
tian bewilderment about work 
arises from the fact that we discuss 
it instead of getting on with it, and 
in the process of discussion get so 
sophisticated about it that no job 
really fits us when we're through. 
We refine the doctrine and dissect 
our personalities to the point at 
which most jobs on which the life 
of the world depends are ruled out. 
The point is that when we try to 
rise to the height of Christian 
obedience, we have to watch that we 
don’t too easily leave out the areas 
of life through which the bulk of 
the world’s work gets done. 

Luther and our Reformation 
fathers had to discuss vocation be 
cause the biblical view on the matter 
had been obscured by monasticism. 
We have to discuss it because we are 
heirs of the Reformation, and also 
because our world is not the world 
of the Bible, and we have to make 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CHRISTIAN ENGINEERS 
ARE BETTER ENGINEERS 


SOME people get a bang out of 
messing around with slide rules, 
T-squares and transits. These are 
the engineers—civil, chemical, min- 
ing, aeronautical, electrical, mechant- 
cal. They have an important role to 
play in the world which is building. 

Engineers, like other professional 
people, are human beings with con- 
victions—and not aé_e few have 
struggled with the problem of find- 
ing a relevance between their de- 
sire to live an effective Christian life, 
and the totally secular and even 
a-Christian nature of their chosen 
work. Many a perplexed engineer 
has been asking, “Is there such a 
thing as a Christian engineer? And, 
anyhow, what difference does it make 
—this business of approaching 
engineering as a Christian profes- 
sion?’ Well, it might make a num- 
ber of differences. 

It might involve a new orienta- 
tion for thinking about the profes- 
sion. Building a dam, for instance, 
might be thought of in terms of 
plans to be ground out, kinds of 
reinforcement to be used, machinery 
to be moved, and profits to be 
earned. But the same project with- 
out minimizing the essential tech- 
nical proficiency required, could be 
conceived in terms of floods con- 
trolled, resources conserved, lives 
saved, suffering alleviated; in terms 
of power harnessed, fields made pro- 
ductive, household tasks made easier, 
God’s gifts shared. The Christian 
engineer would probably move from 
a notion of getting a job out of the 
way, to a refocusing of attention on 
ends to be sought and social con- 
cerns to be served. 

In the same vein but with a dif- 
ferent shading it might mean a shift 
of concern from things to people. 
Aeronautical engineering, for ex- 
ample, can be approached in terms 
of wind tunnels, engine types, maxt- 
mum speeds, and wing construction. 
It may also include research on hu- 
man factors which should affect de- 
sign and construction to insure the 
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safety and efhcient functioning of 
the men who must fly the planes. 

Or it might make a difference in 
the quality of the job done, and the 
concomitant witness made. In_ his 
chapter of We Have This Ministry, 
John Oliver Nelson tells of a house- 
maid recently converted to the Chris- 
tian faith who was asked what effect 
this had on her work. She replied 
with the frank acknowledgement 
that she no longer swept dust under 
the carpet! Sweeping dust under the 
carpet may well be used to represent 
in any vocation, engineering in- 
cluded, shoddy work, cutting corners 
on service given and material used, 
maltreatment of employees and a 
thousand ills to which pro- 
fessional flesh is heir. It could 
be there is a Christian ethic for the 
engineering profession for which a 
witness can and should be made. 

It might make a difference in 
selecting the group with which the 
engineer wants to throw his profes- 
sional lot. Industry, construction 
companies, government service are 
usual first thoughts in job placement 
and why not? But the church and 
its allied institutions have need for 
engineers too. ‘he mission field, for 
example, is wide open: engineers are 
wanted now for jobs in India, Japan 
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and the Belgian Congo. And so it 
goes. But this is not new. Sam Dean 
has been ranging the Far East for a 
lifetime, sharing his technical knowl- 
edge and Christian faith; John Ely 
has spent long” years training 
Chinese engineers in Shanghai. 

And in our own country, religious 
organizations need engineers and 
architects to design and construct 
churches, educational buildings and 
service centers, to lead work projects 
where specialized skills of the tech- 
nically trained are indispensable, 
and to pioneer in new fields of in- 
dustrial relations—SEYMOUR- A. 
SMITH, Yale Divinity School. 


YOUNG MINISTERS 
TRY TOUGH SPOTS 


This is written as the first crop 
of war veterans has graduated 
from seminary and begun work 
in the Church. 


SINCE the war, seminaries all over 
the country have been taxed to the 
limit by the flood of veterans who 
returned from the war determined 
to prepare for the Christian ministry. 
What is their outlook now? What 
role may we expect them to take in 
the life of our American churches? 

‘There are several striking ex- 
amples of the almost militant eager- 
ness with which many of these men 
attack the problem of where they 
may best serve in the ministry. Most 
notable is perhaps the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish (New York City) 
which grew out of the vision of 
two seminary students. With its con- 
cern about the immediate _prob- 
lems of people and its evangelistic 
emphasis, it is making a tremendous 
impact on the lives of people who 
had never before heard the gospel 
of Christ preached with meaning 
and relevancy. 

In the rural field, long desperate 
for ministers, there is evidence of a 
new awareness of the _ problem 
among students. A year ago one of 
the members of the graduating class 
was a man of unusual ability and 
diversified talents. Possessed of an 
amazingly original mind, he _ was 
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superbly fitted for college work as a 
pastor of a church whose members 
were, in the best sense of the word, 
intellectually sophisticated. How- 
ever, a summer in a rural parish plus 
a session at the Rural Church Insti- 
tute at Ithaca led him to carry out a 
firm resolve to devote his life to the 


rural pastorate. He has refused to 
budge from a little church in Ohio 
in the face of several very attractive 
otters. 

Among the men in the seminary 
have always been a group from the 
South, seeking to break out of the 
more conservative traditions that 
have often marked their religious 
background and then to return to 
the South, almost as missionaries. 
Recently six of these young men 
came to believe that several men 
working together would be far more 
effective than if they operated 
singly, perhaps avoiding the terrible 
isolation which seems to come to 
those who seek to break down old 
barriers and blaze new trails. With 
some difficulty they have won mis- 
sion-board support for their plans, 
and are now in the process of further 
training and preparation in agricul- 
ture and other lines that would be 
important aspects of their projected 
ministry. 

One cannot help but wonder 
what the young seminary graduates 
are thinking, as they move into their 
ministries, often in places 
and untried paths. A considerable 
number go forth firmly convinced 
that the Christian faith provides us 
with the only adequate interpreta- 
tion of human existence and guide 
for human action, but they are still 
groping for a way to make this faith 
relevant to our social responsibilities 
in a changing world. As one young 
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veteran expressed it: “How can we 
confront men and women who say 
‘let the church be the church’ with 
a realistic program of social concern 
and action?” This is the central 
problem for young ministers. In past 
years far too many of our fine 
younger men have been drained off 
into the labor movement and other 
such groups because they felt they 
must make a more direct attack on 
the problems of human justice than 
could) be achieved through the 
church. I am of the opinion that this 
veteran group and those who follow 
them through our seminaries will 
have sufhciently strong under- 
standing of human evil and a deep 
enough faith in the church to resist 
this temptation. They have already 
learned through firsthand experience 
about the sinfulness of man and the 
folly of unchecked idealism. We may 
hope that they will fight out against 
narrowness and injustice in society 
without the kind of disillusionment 
which has beset the efforts of so 
many dedicated 
W. Wesser, Union Seminary. 


LABOR MOVEMENT 
ATTRACTS YOUNG PEOPLE 


MANY well-informed young people 
in the colleges are interested in the 
labor movement and wondering how 
best they can serve it. When under- 
graduate students have asked my 
advice on this, I have advised them 
to continue their education for the 
type work they had planned, and 
meanwhile to learn all they can 
while in college about labor unions 
and their place in society. Let them 
take—or make—opportunities for 
contacts with labor unions and 
members and attendance at union 
meetings. After graduation, this 


Summer industrial projects introduce students 
to the mystery of machinery 


background of understanding wil] 
stand them in good stead in practical] 
aids to the labor movement. 

When young people first become 
interested and want to render some 
service, they are likely to think of 
being organizers. But there is a prac. 
tical obstacle to this. Labor unions 
are not often willing to accept as 
their representatives men and 
women just out of college, without 
any union experience and testing. 
The unions naturally want people 
for such jobs who are familiar with 
the industry, active in union work 
and seasoned as leaders. The answer 
to the raw recruit who wants to work 
for the union is, “Go into an jp. 
dustry and work there a year or two, 
or more. Be active in the union. If 
there is no union in the plant, help 
organize one.” Many young people 
are doing just this, and making good, 
rising to important posts in_ their 
unions. Their religious motivation 
will find itself matched by the fervor 
that burns in the soul of many union 
leaders, who see in their union a 
service to all of mankind. 

There are many ways of serving 
the labor movement other than as 
an organizer. Unions greatly need 
professional services. ‘They need 
legal aid by lawyers labor can trust. 
One highly competent lawyer is 
finding an outlet for his social con- 
cern as counsel for the CIO southern 
organizing committee. I know a 
young churchman who, while build. 
ing a law practice in a southern city, 
is happy to have labor unions among 
his clients. He is a man with a strong 
sense of public responsibility who 
some day may run for public office— 
and if he does, the chances are labor 
will support him. 

Scientific research in economics 1s 
increasingly important to unions: 
well educated experienced 
people in this field are greatly 
needed. Men once in government 
service, or formerly employed by 
business and industry, are now 
found in the ranks of union econ- 
omists and researchers. Often they 
sacrifice financial rewards for op: 
portunities to render service. 

Newspaper men and publicists are 
very useful to the labor movement, 
their number is increasing. 5o too, 
the large unions have need for com: 
petent accountants: most unions are 
proud of their accounting systems 
and value the integrity of the men 
who handle them. 
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Ofhce jobs trequently open the 
door to young people who have a 
yen to work with labor. The efhciency 
of a union office often depends on 
the knowledge and skill of the ef- 
ficient young woman serving as sec- 
retary, who also does innumerable 
other things to help in union work. 

Though the churches still lag in 


for jobs abroad — 


EDWARD H. JOHNSON 


WHEN in the mid-1ggos I set off for 
China as a missionary,' there were 
murmurings among my friends: 
“Why is he throwing his lite away 
in a forsaken corner of the world? 
There must be something uselul he 
can do at home.” In the tough years 
of language study that tollowed 
there were moments when | won- 
dered if my triends had not been 
right. Later, when I plunged into 
the busy work of helping build a 
Christian community in Manchuria, 
all my doubts vanished—here was a 
job which, with God's blessing, 
could transform the life of that great 
area of forty million people. And 
here was a job big enough to chal 
lenge men and women of the high- 
est talents and finest training. 

But nowadays, the questions ol 
friends-who-know are diflerent. The 
spectacular history of the mission 
eflort abroad has evoked turn- 
about in viewpoint and able students 
who sign up for little jobs are asked 
“Why throw yourself away in a 
job only mildly useful, when a_per- 
son of your exceptional abilities can 
lake an option on a job which will 
help determine the future of man- 
kind?” This new attitude reflects 
both our shrinking world and the 
expanding horizons ol the mission- 
ary enterprise. 

In the early days of the Christian 
Church, the disciples believed that 
God intended they should make 
known to other people the abun- 


'Ted Johnson was Gold Medalist in math 
and physics on graduation from Princeton; 
he went then to the Universities of Edin 
burgh and Berlin for graduate study in 
theology. ED. 
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recognizing the place and value ot 
labor unions, and their kinship to 
the church, much progress has been 
made of late. Every consecrated in- 
dividual who can build bridges be- 
tween these two great institutions, 
whether as a minister, or a union 
man has a usetul ministry to fulfill. 
And any person who wants to have 


a part in labor unions there will 
come a way if he diligently seeks it. 
In recent years many educated young 
men and women have come into the 
labor movement and served it well. 
It is inevitable that in the tuture the 
labor movement will need to draw 
in many types of trained skills and 
services.—Lwucy RANDOLPH MAson. 


SCAN THE HORIZONS 


dant lite made available to men in 
Jesus Christ. These devout men and 
women began a movement otf Chris- 
tian outreach which laid most of the 
foundations of western civilization. 

The modern concept of democracy 
rests on basic Christian ideas, and 
much of what we find in communism 
has its roots in Christian civilization. 
Within the last two centuries the 
Christian faith has been planted 
around the world by a movement 
which is without parallel in the his- 
tory olf mankind. Few influences, 
going out from North America, have 
had as potent an eflect in the history 
ol mankind as the worldwide move- 
ment of goodwill called the modern 
Missionary movement. 

In 1950 the major Protestant mis- 
sion boards are calling lor 2,000 men 
and women to serve ino more than 
sixty countries. In spite ol com- 
munist control, many missionaries 
carry on in China and new recruits 
are being trained, although it is not 
now easy to enter that country. In 
India and Pakistan missionaries are 
needed and welcomed, largely be. 
cause of the fine part played by the 
Christians during the bitter days of 
separation. In Africa, in the coming 
decisive days, it is of urgent im- 
portance that there should be a 
strong Christian movement in that 
country. Occupied Japan is open to 
the Christian message as never in the 
past. And in Korea and the Philip- 
pines, in Southeast Asia and the is- 
lands of the Pacific, in the Middle 
Kast and in Latin America, the need 
for personnel is unlimited, but the 
resources of the sending agencies are 
all too inadequate. And so is it with 
the work of many agencies which 


seek to provide a Christian ministry 
at the needy points in American lite. 

Not all missionaries are preachers! 
Actually, lewer than one-eighth of 
requests are for ordained 
ministers. The biggest single call is 
lor teachers, ranging in grade trom 
kindergarten to university, and run 
ning through the whole range ol 
helds—Bible and religion, yes; but 
also science, music, art, and home 
economics. [he second greatest call 
is for medical personnel, tor doctors, 
nurses and medical technicians—in 
every kind of specialty and tor 


The man on the right is a short-term mission- 

ary; above him is the Mayor of Isahaya, Japon, 

approving by his presence a project of play- 
ground construction 
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general practitioners too. Agricul- 
tural engineering, industrial tech- 
nicians, rural work, journalism— 
these and other fields call for persons 
of special skills. 

Most calls are for life service— 
meaning that people are wanted 
who will take time to learn the life 
and culture of the people with whom 
they serve. On such the missionary 
operation will always depend. But 
there are today many openings for 
short term workers, to serve abroad 
from three to five years. The work 
of the short-termers is usually in 
English language and so is limited 
to cosmopolitan cities and to the 
large institutions where English 1s 
used. Those serving this way will 
have the handicap of not having 


studied the language and culture of 
the country. The biggest short-term 
venture is sponsored by the Meth- 
odist Board, which this year is ask- 
ing for fifty people for Latin 
America. Replacements will also be 
made in the Japan and India groups 
which the Methodists have sent out 
in the last two years. ‘These short- 
term jobs are open to college gradu- 
ates 21 to 28 years of age, of sound 
Christian convictions. 

Do any of these jobs appeal to 
you? You're not the missionary type, 
you protest. Aren’t you? Do you have 
a pleasant appearance, an attractive 
personality, good health, and a 
measure of intelligence? Have you 
done well in your studies, and shown 
leadership ability? Are you sensitive 


to the needs of others and do you 
have some imagination as to how 
you might meet those needs? Do you 
have a compelling conviction that 
men need God in Jesus Christ, and 
that you are called to share what has 
been made known to you? 

Perhaps you are not the mission- 
ary type, but don’t let your life de. 
cision go by default. If you have not 
already seen it get Christian Hovri- 
zons—1g950 from the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, and look over the 
openings listed there to see if your 
name may be written opposite one of 
them. You can use your talents and 
skills for anything you want, but 
why not use them significantly in a 
job that counts? 


IT SAYS HERE 


Segregation in South Africa 


from an article by Marc T. Greene 
in the Christian Century. 


The term “non-European” means, in 
South Africa, anyone who is not “pure” 
white, and it connotes the medieval race 
oppression that has obtained, more or 
less, ever since the inception of the 
Union of South Africa. ‘The lot of those 
so Classified is isolation, segregation and, 
in any number of ways, oppression, 
political, social and physical. 

This ethnically cryptic designation of 
“non-European” takes in everybody who 
is afflicted with what, in the patois of 
this part of the world, is delicately 
called ‘‘a touch of the tar-brush.”” When 
talking with Dr. Fartsan Sung, Chinese 
consul general in Johannesburg, in 
August 1948, I was told that under no 
circumstances would this high-ranking 
Chinese diplomat be permitted to enter 
even the lowest order of cafe in the city 
patronized by “Europeans.” The same 
applied to all Asiatics, of whatever race, 
nation or rank, in addition, of course, 
to all having a trace of African blood. 
Yet, though you may find it hard to 
believe, there was an exception—the 
Japanese! 

For years South African non-Euro- 
peans—not non-whites, mark you, or 
even non-Caucasians, but non-Europeans 
—have had separate rooms and en- 
trances provided for them in banks, in 
post ofhces, in government buildings, 
separate sections in all places of enter- 
tainment, separate and_ specific bars 
where only the crudest forms of alcohol 
known are obtainable. In the parks, at 
trolley car and omnibus stops, at public 
grounds or buildings of whatever sort, 
separate branches and separate arrange- 
ments exist for “Europeans” and “non- 
Furopeans,” and it is illegal for either 
to encroach upon the precincts set apart 
for the other. 
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The Doctors on Marriage 


The Ecumenical Courier reports on 
a doctors conference held in the 
Ecumenical Institute,  Celigny, 
Switzerland. 

In a discussion of marriage, the doc- 
tors agreed that the Bible regarded a 
couple as an entity in itself, with its own 
functions, needs and illnesses. God's 
design, marriage should allow the per- 
sonality to grow. ... But after the first 
exmlosion of love, a crisis follows and 
opposing tendencies emerge.” 

“At that point of crisis,” the report 
continued, ‘without God, those opposing 
tendencies build a wall of incompre- 
hension between the partners, make for 
a regressive self-sufficiency. With God, a 
couple can surmount that crisis and 
blend their personalities into a_ true 
marriage. .. . It is only the doctor who 
fulfills marriage in his own home who 
can help his patients to discover its 
secret. Innumerable illnesses, both phys- 
ical and psychological, are caused by 
conjugal maladjustment.” 


The World Council on the 
Hydrogen Bomb 


The Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches meeting at 
Bossey, near Geneva, from February 
21-23, 1950, unanimously approved the 
following statement: 


‘The hydrogen bomb is the latest and 
most terrible step in the crescendo of 
warfare which has changed war from a 
fight between men and nations to a mass 
murder of human life. Man’s rebellion 
against his Creator has reached such a 
point that, unless stayed, it will bring 
self-destruction upon him. All this is a 
perversion; it is against the moral order 
by which man is bound; it is sin against 
God. 

“All men have responsibilities before 
God as they face the grave issues raised 
by the hydrogen bomb and other weap- 


ons of modern war. Let each ponder in 
his conscience, be he statesman or 
scientist or ordinary citizen, how far his 
own action or attitude contributes to 
the danger of world suicide; and what 
he must do to prevent it, and to bring 
the nations to understand and serve one 
another. 

‘The governments of the nations have 
an inescapable responsibility at this 
hour. The world is divided into hostile 
camps through suspicion and distrust, 
and through the failure of the nations 
to bring their mutual relations within an 
agreed system of justice and order. As 
representatives of Christian Churches 
we appeal for a gigantic new effort for 
peace. We know how strenuously the 
governments have discussed peace in 
the past. But sharp political conflicts 
continue and the atomic danger de- 
velops uncontrolled. We urge the gov- 
ernments to enter into negotiations 
once again, and to do everything in their 
power to bring the present tragic dead- 
lock to an end. 

“This is the hour to listen afresh to 
the Word of the God Who is the Lord 
of history. And this is the hour for 
earnest prayer to Him. For the fate of 
mankind is in His hands. Those who 
trust Him do not need to fear, what- 
ever comes. He is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. All are to ap- 
pear before His judgment seat, and to 
give an account of what they have done, 
or have refused to do, for their fellow 
men. 


SCM Inside Russia 


For the first time in twenty-five years 
the World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion has a general report on the activities 
of the Russian SCM inside Russia. This 
important and _ intensely interesting 
story is published in the Student World: 
First Quarter, 1950, p. 83. ‘his magazine 
may be ordered through THE INTER: 
COLLEGIAN at $2 for an annual subscrip- 
tion, or 75¢ for a single copy. 
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INSIDE A CHRISTIAN 


ONE of the most widely known 
senior friends of students is Kirtley 
F, Mather, Professor of Geology at 
Harvard University since 1927. 
Eminent in his field—he is Presi- 
dent-elect of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
—he also extends his influence into 
many fields and gives himself, with- 
out stint, to many causes. And one 
can learn a great deal about a person 
by looking at the causes with which 
he has allied himself. 

Dr. Mather’s major contributions 
have been made in the YMCA, the 
church, and other groups concerned 
for citizenship and freedom. His 
YMCA connections started as a stu- 
dent at Denison where he was presi- 
dent of the campus YMCA. As 
faculty adviser for the SCM group 
(when he was teaching in Queens 
University, ‘Itoronto) he brought a 
group of Canadian students to the 
Northfield conference in 1917. He is 
now on the Board of Directors of 
the Newton (Massachusetts) YMCA, 
chairman of the state executive 
committee, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the National 
Board of the YMCA, a member of 
the executive committee and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
World’s Alliance of YMCAs. From 
1946-1948 he was Chairman of the 
National Council of YMCAs in the 
U.S. Currently he is Chairman of the 
NICC Committee on Religion in 
Higher Education. For over twenty 
years he taught an adult Bible class 
inachurch near the Harvard campus. 
He has often visited campuses and 
served as speaker in student confer- 
ences, and in 1947 was a speaker at the 


INSIDE A POLITICIAN 


Washington, D. C. 
RECENTLY I came to know a rela- 
lively new type of politician: he is 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas. A South- 
ern Democrat and member of the 
House, he represents a group whose 
place in the political scene is both 
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TEACHER 


Inside Stories 


Oslo Youth Conference in Norway. 
He has served as chairman of the 
Massachusetts Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee. A few years ago he served on 
the National Council of Scientific, 
Professional, and White Collar 
Workers which testified in Washing- 
ton hearings on minimum wage 
legislation. His energies in speech 
and writing have been connected 
with many groups interested in hu- 
man welfare and democratic free- 
dom. But this article is not to read 
like a page from Who’s Who! The 
concern is to look deeper and try to 
evaluate why he has been able to 
carry such a variety of responsibili- 
ties and make such an outstanding 
contribution as a teacher. 

First, he is a man of genuine 
ability, of good health and abun- 
dant energy. Not only is he a fine 
teacher, he has great executive 
capacity. He has ability to concen- 
trate and give complete attention to 
the issue or the person of the 
moment, to do one thing at a time, 
and an ability to make decisions 
when they are called for. He has a 
real sense of which things call for 
democratic discussion and action, 
and when executive decision is valid 
without doing violence to democracy. 
Preparing agenda, planning a meet- 
ing, deciding on procedures, all are 
done thoughtfully but with dis- 
patch. 

Discipline seems a key word in as- 
sessing Dr. Mather’s contribution, 
and this is a quality all too many of 
us lack in our day. He plans his 
activities and schedule, selects the 
number of things he can include, 
and estimates the amount of time 


Professor Mather 
of Harvard 


each will take. He allots time in his 
planning to each reponsibility and 
works to keep within the plan. This 
requires a rigor of discipline seldom 
seen. It relates to a deeper discipline 
of seeking the resources of faith. 

But the factors I have listed would 
not of themselves explain Professor 
Mather. His Christian faith and 
spirit are ultimately fundamental to 
his work. His bouyancy and opti- 
mism, his real love of and faith in 
people, his consuming purpose to 
serve and give himself to causes, his 
ability to ignore his critics and the 
persecution which comes when one in- 
volves oneself in controversial issues 
with conviction in our day—all of 
this seems to stem from his faith in 
God and His goodness. Because of 
this faith and the deep serenity it 
gives, he can carry a multitude of 
responsibilities and he has a stand- 
ard for judging where to put his 
energies. So the church, the YMCA, 
and those groups which assure civil 
liberties, international understard- 
ing and real democracy have been 
important in his purview. He is a 
teacher with gifts, who uses those 
gifts with a sense of true vocation.— 
R. ELIZABETH JOHNS 


important and puzzling. A Southern 
Baptist and churchman, Brooks 
Hays has tried harder than anyone 
I know in Washington to relate 
Christian principles to his vocation 
as a politician. 


“The Commonwealth should be 


Representative Hays 
of Arkansas 
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the workshop for the Christian’ — 
this is Hays’ basic premise. The 
problems of politics provide the per- 
fect laboratory for the Christian who 
is seriously trying to relate ethics to 
daily life. Politics, as Hays sees it, 
deals with the problem of justice. 
Usually it is a pretty rough kind ot 
justice, for seldom is politics tem- 
pered with mercy or love. But justice, 
though imperfect and necessarily in- 
volving compromise, is the plumb- 
line of a society based on law. 

The politician lives and works in 
this shadowland of relative or dis- 
tributive justice. It is the toughest 
possible environment for ethical de- 
cisions. Sometimes it numbs— (or 
kills) the verve of conscience, leav- 
ing nothing but compromise. But lor 
some men—Brooks Hays is one ol 
these—politics is a daily battlefield 
where Christian ethics engage in a 
succession of skirmishes. 

One day Mr. Hays told me a re- 
vealing story: two Representatives 
were talking on the floor of the 
House, just before important 
vote. “I can’t vote for this measure,” 
said one; “it violates one of my 
fundamental principles—states 
rights.” Said the other, “I must vote 
for it, because any other vote would 
be contrary to one of my basic prin- 
ciples—concern lor the general wel- 


fare.” Said Mr. Hays to the two 
gentlemen, “Sometimes we must 
rise above our principles!” 

In one way or another and in 
varying degrees this is the heart of 
the problem confronting the con- 
scientious statesman every day. After 
five vears as a church representative 
in Washington, I have become very 
sympathetic with the ethical di- 
lemma contronting the politician. It 
is not the problem of compromise 
itself which creates the difficulty. It 
is rather that there are not enough 
men like Brooks Hays who are will- 
ing to take the time and thought 
necessary to relate basic Christian 
principles to the decisions they make. 
Put it this way: it is all right, and 
in fact, necessary, to Compromise— 
provided you know the basic prin- 
ciple from which you. start, and 
know where and why you make a 
relative choice. 

Democracy is an area in- which 
ethical decisions perpetually are lost 
or won. The Christian politician and 
the Church must be prepared to test 
their principles in this setting. But 
while they must accept the necessity 
of compromise, unatraid of damag- 
ing their ideals with answers that 
are less than pertect, they must ever 
be on guard lest they impair or 
even lose their principles entirely. 


Recently, Brooks Hays applied his 
ethical principles to the very im. 
portant problem of civil rights. He 
is now seeking a course that will lead 
us forward and avoid fatal schisms. 
Some will see in this aim the eyj. 
dences of a guilt complex, a_ half. 
hearted compromise. But knowin 
Mr. Hays and analyzing the Wash. 
ington climate for what it 1s, one 
sees much to commend his program, 
In the House, Hays leads a group of 
Southern = Democrats 
actually hold the balance of power 


who may 


on civil rights issues. His group will 
probably go along with some form 
of anti-poll tax anti-lynching 
legislation. fair employment 
practices they favor a new division 
within the Department of Labor to 
advise and help the states work 
toward this objective. 

The goal of a democratic nation 
is perfectly stated by the motto on 
the Supreme Court Building: Equal 
Justice Under Law. The job of the 
politician is to reconcile the possible 
with the desirable. Politics is_ the 
discipline of the achievable—and 
note the word discipline. This is a 
task which needs the understanding 
and support of the Church, if the 
decisions are to express Christian 
ethical concern.— THOMAS B. 


Poetry by Undergraduate Students 


ON THE EDGE OF THINGS 


| watched their faces for a little while: 


The couples and the bums, the young and old, 
The faces with the thoughts behind them told 
In every grimace or in every smile; 

Each wrinkle speaking of the pain and trial 
That changed that face into its present mold; 
The grin or vacant stare the eye can hold 
Above the mask of raggedness or style. 


And while | watched, there came to me this thought: 
That each of us upon our faces tell 


lf we have found the heaven that we sought 
Or if we only found our life a hell. 


Great God, may |, in living, firmly place 
At least the love of heaven on my face. 


| am proud of the fact that there is a God. 
It implies something about man—I don’t know what, 
But sometimes, catching the edge of the idea, 


POST-EASTER THOUGHT 


(Half-way mark, 20th Century) 


“The Lord has risen!’ Joy is the cry, 

And beaming are the faces far and wide. 
“Yea, he has truly risen!’ comes reply 

Out of believing hearts that can défy 

A hostile world with faith that will abide 
Through all adversity. Gone is the pride 
Of men who mocked; and open is the sky 
To those who know Him risen who had died. 


This vision of a radiant Easter morn 
Ils it not one of ages half forgot? 


We, who leave men to mourn their dreary lot 


| touch whot mon must ever seek and never know, 


And there is pride in that. 
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—Noanette Eklund 
Boston University 


And let the world despair, shamed and forn, 
We act as if the Christ was never born. — 
| fear the Risen One will know us not! 


—Gerhard Elston 
New York University 
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Still and Know... 


CONFESSION 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who for our sakes 
didst undergo want and shame and pain, we 
confess most humbly that we have refused to 
share the burden of thy cross, that we have 
denied thee rather than face mockery, and 
have sought comfort and security. Forgive our 
sin, help us to amend and give us courage to 
endure. Amen. 

O thou who art the Light of the minds that 
know thee, the Life of the souls that love 
thee, and the Strength of the thoughts that 
serve thee—help us\ta know thee, that we 
may truly love thee, fhat we may fully serve 
thee, whose service is perfect freedom. Amen. 


Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee as thou 
deservest; to give and not to count the cost, 
to fight and not to heed the wounds, to toil 
and not to seek for rest, to labor and not to 
ask for any reward, save that of knowing that 
we do thy will, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

Almighty God, who hast shown us in the 
life and teaching of thy Son the true way of 
blessedness, thou hast showed us in his suf- 
fering and death that the paths of love may 
lead to the cross, and the reward of faithful- 
ness may be a crown of thorns. Give us grace to 
learn these hard lessons. May we take up our 
cross and follow Christ in the strength of pa- 
tience and the constancy of faith, and may we 
have fellowship with him in his sorrow, that 
we may know the secret of his peace and 
strength. Amen. 


O Lord, our Christ, may we have thy mind 
and thy spirit. Make us instruments of thy 
peace and grant that we may not so much 
seek to be consoled as to console, to be under- 
stood, as to understand, to be loved, as to 
love; for it is in giving that we receive, it is 
in pardoning that we are pardoned, and it is 
in dying that we are born to eternal life. 
Amen. 


GOD’S WORD 


What does it mean that GOD, and not our 
ideo of the Prime Cause, not our idea of the 
Holy, not our better self, nor the Spirit of 
Noture, nor the Harmonizer of the Universe, 
but the Living God encounters us and demands 
a personal, inescapable, life-and-death de- 
cision? A decision here and now, that cannot 
be shirked, or delayed or postponed? 

And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled 
a man with him until the breaking of the day. 
Then he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh, 
and he said, | will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me. And he said, What is thy name? And 
he said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall 
be called no more Jacob, but Israel: for thou 
host bravely fought with God and man. And 
Jocob asked him and said, Tell me, | pray 


A Service of Worship 
and Dedication 


thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it 
that thou dost ask after my name? And he 
blessed him.—And Jacob called the name of 
the place Penuel; for he said; | have seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved. And as 
he passed over Penuel, the sun rose upon him, 
and he was limping. ' 


The kingdom of God is like unto a treasure 
hidden in a field, which, when a man hath 
found, for joy thereof, he selleth all that he 
has and buyeth that field. Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift. 


PRAISE 


Let us praise God for everything that we 
receive from him. 
For the leaven of thy ideals of liberty and jus- 
tice and brotherhood, which have worked so 
mightily and still work so hopefully among the 
peoples of the earth, 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


Because through suffering and weakness, thou 
teachest us patience and givest us the sense 
of dependence upon thee; because in health 
and strength thou hast given us to share thy 
joy in being active; and because in sorrow thou 
hast revealed to us the glory of others’ kind- 


ness, 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


For the discipline of life, for the endurance 
which is learned through drudgery; for the 
work which is its own reward; and for the dif- 
ficulties which are the material of victory, thy 
victory in us, 

Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


Because through the turmoil of life, we find 
thy peace; because in the stagnant waters of 
complacency we hear thy challenge, because 
for the adventure of life, we need thy strength; 
ond because in the supreme adventure of 
death, we have thy blessed hope, 

Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


For laughter, mirth and wit, for the jest of 

gallant souls that makes us ashamed to be 

afraid; and for the cheerfulness of suffering 

folk, which shames us out of self-concern, 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


For the image of Christ in ordinary men, for 
the glory of God shining in commonplace lives, 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


PETITION 


Grant, O. Lord, that we may cheerfully ac- 
knowledge and readily obey thy claim upon 
our lives, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 
Gront unto us, our Lord, that we may both 
perceive and know what things we ought to 
do and also may have the grace and power 
faithfully to fulfil the same, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


For all whose labor is without hope, 


= = 


For all whose labor is without interest, 


For all whose labor is without honor, 


For all who are underpaid, 
For those who have too little leisure, 
For those who cannot find work, 


For prisoners and outcasts, 


For the victims of lust, 


For those who will not work, 


For all who are intemperate, luxurious and 
cruel, 


Dear Lord, we pray to thee. Amen. 
From the acceptance of worldly standards, 
From want of faith in the accomplishment of | 

thy will, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 
By thy taking of our flesh, 
By thy humble birth, 

By thy hard life, 
By thy bitter death, 
By thy glorious resurrection, 


Dear Lord, deliver us. 


DEDICATION 


Christ, our Lord, grant that while we are 
analyzing any problem that involves applica- 
tion of our faith to our life, we would neither 
stay merely on its surface, nor be satisfied 
with a simple dogmatic answer. Impart to us 
realistic eyes to see the baffling complexity in 
which our society—and we with it—is in- 
volved so that we would comprehend how much 
it limits our possibilities for making of a per- 
fect step, and so have humility when we take 
our stand and feel charitably towards our op- 
ponents. 


— 


We pray for thy guidance as we face life's 
pressing problems. May we have the courage 
to face issues squarely and to make decisions 
wisely. Amen. 


O Thou who wast of thine own will lifted up 
upon the cross, grant thy mercies to thy new 
community which is called after thy name: 
may it never be tamed by the standards or the 
scorn of this world and may it never shrink 
from getting into trouble, discomfort and suf- 
fering; but give us the strength to endure all 
situations into which thou mayest be pleased 
to call us. Amen. 

Now, may the God of peace, that has 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that Great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make us perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in us that which is well pleasing 
in his sight, to our greatest joy and to the 
glory of Jesus Christ, our Lord, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


Genesis 32. 2 Cor. 9:15. 
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PREPARED BY MARIANKA FOUSERK. A STUDENT IN WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers...” 


Mercy Killing? 

We're for it, when it means 
quietly putting to death an old and 
outworn religion! Every campus 
visit, every Religious Emphasis 
Week, reveals too much of that kind. 
Some IVCF leaders see it too and a 
few are urging students to use words 
that mean something to them, words 
that are not just hand-me-downs. 
Much more than this is needed on 
campus, and CA and Church groups 
will profit by examining the state of 
their religion—meaning: beliefs, ex- 
pressions, actions. 

Everyone might make a different 
list, but what about this as a mini- 
mum of tests for an adequate re- 
ligion for students (or anyone) these 
days: religion worthy of the concern 
and commitment of college students 
must be: intellectually respectable, 
capable of standing up under earnest 
inguiry; spiritually releasing, not 
negative and fear-based; socially re/- 
evant, tying into life’s daily prob- 
lems, no matter how big; morally 
responsible, concerning itself with 
personal and social values in de- 
veloping Christian men and women. 


Our Ingrown Insecurity 


The current wave of “marathon 
religious revivals” is a hallmark of 
the age of inner insecurity. Front- 
page space has been given to news 
reports of religious revivals and 
these stories have been illustrated 
with photographs of students clasp- 
ing Bibles as they knelt in prayer. 
These student 
sincere, spontaneous—are a sign of 
the deep-seated psychological dis- 
turbances that mark literally mil- 
lions of people all over the world 


today. 
While the basic unrest is the same 
everywhere, individual response 


varies widely: to some the manifesta- 
tion is in terms of a witch-hunt, see- 
ing potential enemies in those who 
hold minority viewpoints. For 
others, the answer to confusion is 
in a radical reconstruction of society. 
For many more, the need sets off a 
quest for a more secure religious 
base. All this provides fodder for 
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manifestations— 


psychologists studying human reac- 
tions in the current troubled scene. 
While no one would doubt the 
sincerity of most of those who figure 
in the widely publicized revivalistic 
outbursts, we doubt that they have 
the answer to the prevailing sense of 
insecurity. Deep commitment to 
Jesus Christ in a way of life that will 
fulfill the will of God its sorely 
needed. We also need to appropriate 
the fruits of centuries of religious 
insights, and the developments of 
education and psychology within the 
half century. These have taught les- 
sons which are dependably fruitful 
in producing mature, committed 
and socially responsible Christians. 


Fourth National Assembly 


No more important event will be 
offered to this student generation 
than the Assembly of the Student 
Christian Association Movement in 
Oxford, Ohio, next December. In 
the sessions there, student democracy 
will be at work as issues of vast range 
and scope are faced. 

Life on the most remote campus 
and in the most confused metropol1- 
tan university could be altered by 
the Assembly. From the meeting of 
1,500 or more students, faculty 
members and CA. staff members 
could come such new dynamic and 
clarity of message and mission that 
the much-needed regeneration of 
spiritual life, starting in universities 
and colleges, could come to this na- 
tion. It can happen here! But can 
happen only if adequate preparation 
is started now by Student YMCAs, 
YWCAs and CAs throughout the 
land. Study of your CA’s nature, 
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Smith, Sweeney, Holaday: kingpins 
of Assembly planning 
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“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand..." 


message, mission and program 
against the background of 
NICC’s Essential Characteristics of 
the Student Christian Association 
Movement and the YMCA’s Camp. 
bell Commission Report is the es. 
sential starting point. 


A Basis for Movement 


Two hundred or more colleges 
and universities have been holding 
special Religious Emphasis Weeks 
under one name or another—CLEW, 
UCM, RILW et al. What are the re. 
sults? What could be the results? 

This program of evangelism 
unites more Christians (and _ fre. 
quently Jews as well as Catholics 
and Protestants) than any other 
venture. Not only church and CA 
movements, but administrators. 
faculty members in large numbers, 
and chaplains put great energy into 
it. The University Christian Mission 
ties many together and gives aid and 
advice to scores of others. The fol- 
low-up is the responsibility of cam- 
pus and church student Christian 
movements. 

Here is potentially the greatest 
force for the advance of Christ's 
cause in the university and college 
world; not in organizational terms, 
for UCM is the servant of the USCC 
member organizations and has no 
aspiration to become anything else. 
But out of all these 200 and more 
REW’s could come the spiritual re- 
birth that is so sorely needed. That 
possibility should be in the minds 
of all members of planning com. 
mittees for next year’s Weeks. 


We're Sorry! 


Before readers begin to chide us 
on the impossibility of following the 
Wayfarer’s advice about observing 
March 12—“One Great Hour’ (see 
March INTERCOLLEGIAN), we hasten 
to report a broken press at our 
printer’s plant. Our first look at “Ye 
Mag” came the morning of March 
13! We still believe that suggestions 
made are good ones on which you 
can act in April and May. Great need 
for your help continues. 
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Classes as usual, is the report from West 

China Union University, in Chengtu, Szechuan 

Province, where the Communists have recently 
gained control 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING TO CHINA’S CHRISTIAN COLLEGES ? 


Anxious queries arise as Communist control spreads rapidly over China. Here 
are ten frequently asked questions, with answers given by letter and cable 
from observers now in China or just returned. This authentic data has been 
gathered by the United Board for Christian Education in China, which co- 
ordinates the work of twelve universities in that land. 


1. Are the Christian colleges still in existence? 


All twelve of the colleges supported by the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China are open and 
functioning on their own campuses. Enrolment is some- 
what less than it was a year ago, but it still totals about 
9,000 young men and women. And only one can be ad- 
mitted for every five who apply for admission. Although 
these institutions face many crucial problems and un- 
certainties, the outlook for the immediate future is en- 
couraging. Several of their professors have been ap- 
pointed to the national Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion; Christian colleges have been commended by the 
new regime for their economical administration, for the 
quality of their work, and for the devotion to public 
service shown by their graduates. That their administra- 
tors are hopeful for the future is evidenced by the fact 
that they continue to send requests for western personnel. 


2, Why is it important to keep the Christian colleges 
alive? 

China still needs the Christian colleges. Civil war has 
not removed the need for technical training; social and 
economic upheaval have not dimmed the importance of 
the light of learning; nor has political change satisfied 
the demand for educated leadership. The Christian col- 
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leges are equipped to meet these needs. They are ex- 
pressions of America’s desire for fellowship with the 
Chinese people and of her eagerness to serve them. Above 
all, they are open channels through which to make 
Christianity a widespread and living force in the life of 
these people. 


3. Is it true that Communism is being taught in Christian 
colleges? 


Yes. Courses giving the Marxian interpretation of 
philosophy, history, and economics have been added to 
the curriculum by order of the Commission on Higher 
Education. Some of these are required of students. So far 
as 1s known, they are taught by professors who are 
selected and paid by the institutions and who are not 
necessarily Communists themselves. But established 
courses presenting non-Communist points of view are 
also taught, tolerated, and even encouraged. 


4. What is the attitude of Christian faculty members 
toward Communism? 

Only a few Chinese members of the Christian college 
faculties are convinced Communists, but a great many 
have welcomed the new regime because of the contrast 
between Communist promises and Nationalist failures. 
Some of these professors are prepared to assist in the 
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new social program, while others remain skeptical of 
the final results. A few do not hesitate to voice their 
disagreement. There has been much searching of heart, 
examination of the foundations of faith, and recon- 
secration to Christian ideals. 


5. What effect is Communist teaching having upon Chris- 
tian students? 

The claims and demands of Communism have created 
terrific tensions among all students. professed 
Christian youth have renounced their faith and have 
become either neutral or militantly antagonistic in their 
attitude. Others, without abandoning their beliels, have 
been at least temporarily attracted by the social aspects 
of the Communist revolution; many have been driven by 
the devotion to service of Communist young people to 
clarify and renew their own faith. These and others who 
have remained unshaken give assurance that the faith of 
many students is founded on a rock. 


6. Is it true that some graduates of the Christian colleges 
are active Communists? 

Yes. Several graduates of these colleges have risen to 
prominence in the Communist party as others did in 
the Kuomintang. This fact is proof both of the quality 
of the training they received and of the success of their 
teachers in arousing in them a fundamentally Christian 
concern for the welfare of their fellow men. Their 
presence has apparently been a factor in moderating 
Communist demands on the Christian colleges and may 
prove a stabilizing factor in the era of political upheaval 
through which China is passing. Other graduates con- 
tinue active Christian leadership without identilying 
themselves with the new ideology. 


7. Is the Communist regime curtailing academic freedom 
in the Christian colleges? 

There is still as great a degree of academic freedom 
under the new regime as there used to be under the 
old. Although there have been some changes in curricula 
thus far, there has been little actual interference with 
the colleges. Private colleges and universities have been 
required to register with the Communist educational 


commission as they did under the Nationalists, but as 
yet there is no evidence that the action threatens their 
independence. They continue with very much the same 
directors, the same administrators, and the same curricula. 


8. Is religious freedom being maintained in the colleges? 

Yes. There is anti-religious pressure, but there have 
been no prohibitory regulations. The new politica] 
authorities continue to promulgate atheism. And, as has 
been the case for twenty years, courses in religion cannot 
be required of students. But such courses have been 
eranted academic recognition; voluntary Bible classes 
and Christian fellowships are not interfered with, and 
Sunday and weekday services of worship are continuing 
without change or interruption. From some campuses 
come reports of even increased student interest in the 
Christian message. 


9. Will USA money reach the colleges safely? And how 
will it be used? 


At present, financial aid, sent to the Christian col- 
leges, reaches them quickly and certainly. No obstacle to 
transfers of money is expected in the near future. Con. 
tributions from supporters of the colleges is being used 
for salaries and wages and other current expenses of the 
colleges. Additional funds are needed, however, to help 
the many students who are unable to pay tuition, or even 
to provide for room and board. 


10. Does not aid to institutions in Communist areas con- 
stitute aid to the Communist cause? 

The support given to the Christian colleges is_ pri- 
marily aid to the Chinese people and only indirectly 
help to their government. Moreover, withdrawal of that 
support will not prevent these institutions from being 
used in the training of Communists; it will only result 
in that training being carried on without Christian in- 
fluence. The spiritual impact of the Christian colleges 
on the youth of China, who will be its future leaders, 
is of far greater significance than the relatively insignif- 
icant material aid that may be given the Communist 
cause. The Christian colleges continue to be a vital part 
of the Christian movement. 


Jesus: Yesterday, Today, Forever 
Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world—(John the Baptist) John 1: 29. 


We know that thou art a teacher come from God.—(Nicodemus) John 3: 2. 


| count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom | 
have suffered the loss of all things.—(Paul) Phil. 3: 8. 


Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and today and forever—(Writer to the Hebrews) Heb. 13: 8. 


Jesus Christ, perfect in deity, perfect in humanity, truly God and truly man, of reasonable soul and 
body; of the same substance with the Father as to his divinity, of the same substance with us as to 
his humanity; in all things like to us, except sin —Council of Chalcedon A.D. 451. 


Too late | love Thee, O Beauty of Ancient Days! Yet ever new! And, lo! Thou were with me and | 
abroad searching for Thee! Thou were with me, but | was not with Thee.—Saint Augustine. 


In his life Christ is an example showing us how to live; in his death, he is a sacrifice satisfying for 
our sins; in his resurrection, a conqueror; in his ascension, a king; in his intercession, a high priest.— 


Martin Luther. 


In those holy fields 


Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail'd 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 


—William Shakespeare 
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DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS invites you to meet 


BROTHER LAWRENCE 


THERE is something trantic in the 
search today for peace of mind and 
peace of soul. We rightly look to 
religion for the healing of the tor- 


tured spirit. But there is danger of 


seeking the peace of religion in a 
way which by-passes the whole gos- 
pel of God's righteousness and our 
responsibility. Brother Lawrence 
does not fall into that kind of 
pseudo-religiousness. He has some- 
thing to say about the true source 
of serenity of spirit, and his words 
have the ring of realism. 

Brother Lawrence is the name 
adopted by Nicolas Herman of Lor- 
raine when he entered a Carmelite 
monastery in Paris in 1666 as a lay 
brother, that is, as a manual laborer 
and kitchen attendant. Faithfully 
he did his work, to which he frank- 
ly says he had a natural aversion, 
and died at the age of eighty. The 
whole record of his life is to be 
found in a book of sixty pages: it 
consists of four conversations with 
Brother Lawrence, plus _ sixteen 
brief letters that he wrote. We have 
one vivid word picture of a journey 
to Burgundy to secure wine for the 
society. Because of his lameness (as 
a soldier, earlier in life, he had been 
wounded) he could move about the 
ship only by rolling over the wine 
casks. That is about all we know of 
his life, except that in his twenty- 
five years in the monastery he not 
only did his job but sought to real- 
ize the presence of God. ‘The testi- 
mony of his brothers was that he 
had succeeded. Thus the most en- 
during spiritual witness to come out 
of that religious company was con- 
tributed by one whose life was given 
hot to contemplation alone but to 
action. 

It is in the joining of action and 
contemplation that Brother Law- 
rence’s true genius lies. What he says 
is this: the way to the only real 
peace which life offers is to give 
one’s whole mind and work to the 
one end of realizing the reality of 
God’s presence and his love. God 
gives to us his grace, his forgiveness, 
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in glimpses of a gospel of life which was formulated 
three centuries ago but seems freshly important today 


and his sustaining love. Our human 
part is actively to lay hold upon the 
infinite spirit. We can continually 
perform “‘littke inward = acts ol 
prayer” which keep us conscious of 
God. “You do not have to cry very 
loud, he is nearer than you think,” 
says Brother Lawrence. Whatever we 
do is to be done as an offering to 
God. It does not matter what the 
task 1s, for God “regards not the 
greatness of the work, but the love 
with which it is performed.” ‘The 
spirit of prayer should qualify the 
whole of human action. Brother 
Lawrence afhrmed “that it was a 
great delusion to think that the 
times of prayer ought to differ from 
other times: that we were as strictly 
obliged to adhere to God by action 
in the time of action as by prayer in 
its season.”” So when the appointed 
times of prayer were passed he 
“found no difference.” He appears 
to have achieved the goal toward 
which he moved, a life lived almost 
continually in the Holy Presence. 


There is no small work unto God. 

He required of us greatness; 

Of His least creature 

A high angelic nature, 

Stature superb and bright completeness, 
He sets to us no humble duty. 

Each act that He would have us do 

Is haloed round with strangest beauty; 
Terrific deeds and cosmic tasks 

Of His plainest child He asks. 

When | polish the brazen pan 

| hear a creature laugh afar 

In the gardens of a star, 

And from His burning presence run 
Flaming wheels of many a sun. 
Whoever makes a thing more bright, 
He is an angel of all light. 

When | cleanse this earthen floor 

My spirit leaps to see 

Bright garments trailing over it, 

A cleanness made by me. 

Purger of all men’s thoughts and ways, 
With labor do | sound Thy praise, 
My work is done for Thee. 

Whoever makes a thing more bright, 
He is an angel of all light. 

Therefore let me spread abroad 

The beautiful cleanness of my God. 


—From The Monk in the Kitchen, 
by ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


The positive hope which Brother 
Lawrence holds out is for peace of 
spirit amidst the “thick of the 
world.” But I am sure his words 
would never have been remembered 
if that were all he had said. It 1s 
easy to about the sweet satistac- 
tions of religion. What Brother Law- 
rence does is to find these satisfac- 
tions, and also to keep his hold upon 
the real problems of life. Read him 
caretully, for it is easy to miss the 
undertone of struggle which is there. 
He knows what it is to doubt. He 
knows the experience of dryness of 
spirit. He tells of many years of 
spiritual struggle before he emerged 
into the security which finally came. 
“During all this time I fell often, 
yet as often rose again. It seemed to 
me that all creation, reason, and 
God himself were against me; and 
faith alone for me.” Such words re- 
call Bunyan and Luther. 

There is a radical strain in Broth- 
er Lawrence's Christianity. He does 
not depend upon set hours of de- 
votion nor upon particular symbols 
to gain immediate access to God. He 
does not reject sacramental aids to 
Christian worship, but he believes 
that the spirit can find God with- 
out them. In the most famous sen- 
tence from his conversations he said: 
‘The time of business does not with 
me differ from the time of prayer, 
and in the noise and clatter of my 
kitchen, while several persons are 
at the same time calling for differ- 
ent things, I possess God in as great 
tranquillity as if | were upon my 
knees at the Blessed Sacrament.” Of 
course we should have to say that he 
depends upon the Christian tradi- 
tion, the Bible, and the continuing 
worship of the church more than 
he explicitly acknowledges. But his 
doctrine of the Real Presence of 
God in life allows him to break away 
from all set patterns of devotion. 

Brother Lawrence will be under- 
stood most fully by the mystics; but 
he can help to lift the burden of any 
life. Ihe sense of the presence of 
God may come to us in many differ- 
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THIS, the eighth Christion Classic inter- 
preted in these pages, closes our series—un- 
less our readers should write us, asking for 
more reviews of great books in our Christian 
heritage.—Ed. 


ent ways. But every life of faith 
draws strength from the knowledge 
that we are never apart from him. 
One of our commonest sins lies in 
that spiritual restlessness and _fret- 
fulness in which we stumble about 
without the calm single-mindedness 
which flows from faith. This torpor 
of the soul used to be called 
“accidie.”” It is not the most spec- 
tacular form of sin, nor perhaps the 
most destructive. But it can poison 
the human spirit and corrupt all 
human relations. When we fall into 
it, Brother Lawrence comes as a 
sharp rebuke. He says we really have 
no excuse. We can live in the pres- 
ence of God in the midst of any 
human task, and through all dull- 
ness and anguish. 

We need not take his experience 
as normative for all Christian life, 
nor should we. Some may find real 
limitations in his outlook. His atti- 
tude toward suffering may strike us 


CREATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
(Continued from page 6) 

as well as of body. Saroyan makes 
one of his characters say, “You cried 
in your sleep last night. I know that 
sobbing. It is not yours. It is the 
whole world’s. Having known the 
world’s grief you are now on your 
way. Of course all the mistakes are 
ahead—all the wonderful mistakes 
you must and will make. Do not be 
afraid of having made them or of 
making more of them. If vou fall, 
tripped by others, or by yourself 
even, get up and don’t turn back.” 

To become really aware of one’s 
self is to lose a sense of futility. As 
we come to understand that to us is 
entrusted one part in the unfinished 
task of creation, what we are and do 
matters, because we are aware that 
it is part of an eternal plan and 
purpose in which we are both re- 
sponsible and significant. To accept 
one’s self is to lose our impatience; 
to wait on God’s times and seasons 
for success and forego immediate 
realization of ends because one 
shares in the purpose and plan of 
(,od. 
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Medieval monastery meals were frugal, prayerful 


as too passive, and his rationaliza- 
tion of it too simple. In spite of one 
or two glimpses into the inward 
turmoil of his soul we cannot find 
in him the same depth of spiritual 
searching nor the same subtlety of 
insight into man’s warfare against 
God that we have in the apostle 
Paul or John Bunyan. More than 
this, those who stand within the 


HEAVENLY HUMDRUM 
(Continued from page 8) 


connections between worship and 
work which the Bible took for 
granted. Commercialism and indus- 
trialism have made it hard to see the 
connection between the work of man 
and the glory of God. “Man goeth 
forth unto his work and to his labor 
until the evening’—but he goes 
often grudgingly, the work is often 
wasteful, and its rewards are grossly 
unequal. This is the world in which 
we have to find and follow our voca- 
tion, and it won't be plain sailing. 
But we lose the chance of finding it 
if we forget that a job’s first justifica- 
tion is its down-to-earth usefulness. 
“A need known and the capacity 
to meet that need: that constitutes 
a call.” So said John R. Mott, paint- 
ing the needs of the mission field a 
generation ago. That is still the 
sound basis of a job decision in the 
wide-open field of the world. The 
good Lord needs his loyal plumbers 
and lawyers, his teachers and _ his 
chemists, his ministers and mis- 
sioners. The plain point is: our job 
now is to find out what we are fit for 


evangelical taith will see the lurking 
danger in Brother Lawrence’s disci. 
pline of putting more stress on our 
human practice than upon God's 
presence. Some warning against the 
way of salvation by works needs 
continually to be sounded. 

Yet the spirit of Christian humil- 
ity is truly in him. “The higher per. 
fection a soul aspires after, the more 
dependent it is upon divine grace,” 
he says. And it is because this spirit 
is there that his piety has an av. 
thentic and enduring strength. It 
will take you less than an hour to 
read him. But you may find in him 
one of the more agreeable and hope. 
ful companions of your way for a 
lifetime. 


FOR REFERENCE 


The Practice of the Presence of God, 
Being Conversations and Letters of 
Brother Lawrence, is published by The 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 

For further study see: 

Strangers and Pilgrims, by Willard L. 
Sperry, Boston, Little Brown, 1939, 
Chapter 5. 

The Great Christian Books, Hugh 
Martin, Philadelphia, Westminster, 
1946, Chapter 4. 


WORDS ON WORK 


If a mon loves to labor at any trade, aport 
from any question of success or fame, the gods 
have called him.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The vocation of every man and woman is to 
serve other people.—Leo Tolstoi. 


Nothing is really work unless you would rather 
be doing something else.-—James Barrie. 


| stood up straight and worked 

My veritable work. And as the soul 

Which grows within a child makes the child 
grow, 

Or, as the fiery sap, the touch of God, 

Careering through a tree, dilates the bork 

And toughs with scale and knob, before it 
strikes 

The summer foliage out in a green flame— 

So life, in deepening with me, deepened all 

The course | took, the work | did. 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


What shall we do, that we might work the 
works of God?—John 6: 28. 


The night cometh, when no man can work. 
—John 9: 4. 


Blessed is the man who has found his work. 
Let him ask no other blessedness. Know thy 
work, and do it; and work at it like Hercules. 
One monster there is in the world—the idle 
mon.—Thomas Carlyle. 


and prepare to do it in the fulness 
of Christian obedience. 
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THE POWERFUL POTENTIAL OF CAMP COUNSELING 


| 


—E HOYT PALMER 


THERE’S something about camp- 
ing. It is an unbeatable combination 
of fresh air, tangy mornings, camp- 
fres and satisfying adventure, yes— 
but don’t stop there! The real ad- 
venture of the camping experience is 
in the realm of personality—the 
touch of one life upon another, the 
influence, the new outlook. 

Recently, on a_ big’ university 
campus, a good-looking chap intro- 
duced himself to me as the “Tony” 
| had known in camp a dozen years 
before. He was here for graduate 
study, was getting his doctor's de. 
gree soon, had already lined up a 
teaching job in a city high school. 

Yes, | remembered Tony: a hellion 
if ever there was one, a tough kid 
from the tenements of New York. 
He had never forgotten those two 
weeks in camp; returning home, he 
determined to make something of 
himself and live up to the faith that 
his counselors had put in him. 
Every summer hundreds of Tonys 
and Maisies literally see new visions 
of new ways of living in the vears 
ahead. 

I don’t know exactly why it is that 
camping holds this element of new 
life in such potent quality. Perhaps 
it is due to the fact that the typical 
camp experience tends to strip away 
the artificialities of life and leave 
something very real. And, the human 
personality plays a very large part in 
the walks in the woods, the fishing 
expeditions, the hikes and the friend- 
ships. 

So, if you wondered what to do— 
and have wanted to put your sum- 
mer into something creative, some- 
thing that is selfgiving, and some. 
thing paying more in satisfactions 
than in dollars, look up a YMCA, 
YWCA, college-run, or social-agency- 
run camp for youngsters (under- 
privileged or otherwise) and see what 
happens to you. 

Not everyone has the capacity for 
the job of counselor. First of all, if 
you're artificial in any aspect, you'd 
better be sure there is something 
pretty real underneath, something 
you believe in, something you have 
to give—or the kids will take you 
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apart. But if you think you have 
something that is real, even latently, 
you will get by the first big require- 
ment. 

It isn’t absolutely necessary that 
you, yourself, have been at one time 
a camper, but it helps a lot. It is 
well, however, to have love for and 
knowledge of nature (what really is 
happening in the out-of-doors), and 
to have skills such as photography, 
weaving, swimming, canoeing, out- 
of-door cooking; or, proficiency with 
musical instruments, group games, 
tennis, fire-building, fishing, log 
cabin lean-to construction, 
knowledge of horses, arts and crafts, 
story telling, and so on and on. 

It is interesting that the term 
counselor, in us€é so many years in 
camping, is the term which of late 
has become so important in educa- 
tion and in the whole field of per- 
sonality adjustment. Nowadays doc- 
tors, psychologists, clergymen are 
trained in the art of counseling. 

Basically, the counseling process 1s 
the same in every case: it is the 
process in which one person through 
his experience or skill assists another 
in clarifying his thinking and over- 


coming his difficulties. In the favor- 
able camp environment the alert 
counselor will have an unparalleled 
opportunity to gain experience in 
this process of sharing and guidance. 
The wonderful experience of “gain- 
ing insight” happens over and over 
again in camp—not only to the 
campers but to the counselors also. 
Many CA's sponsor spring courses 
in camping, under their own super- 
vision or in cooperation with mem- 
bers of faculty or other groups. 
Sometimes persons expecting to go 
to camp get together for study, com- 
parison of notes, or the sharing of 
information and material in friendly 
groups which are purpose-centered. 
Recommended books for those in- 
terested are: Camping and Character 
—Dimock and Hendry, Association 
Press; Camps and Their Modern Ad- 
ministration—Hazel K. Allen, Wom- 
en's Press; Camping and Guidance 
—kErnest G. Osborne, Association 
Press; Fifty Cases for Camp Coun- 
selors—Roland W. Ure, Association 
Press; and So You Want to be a 
Camp Counsellor—Elmer Ott, As- 
sociation Press. Bibliographies are 
included in each of these books. 


Rainy days test curriculum and counselor too 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


IN CAMPUS YR 


(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 291 Broadway, New York 7; or 600 Lexington 


Avenue, New York 22) 


Loyalty Oaths Opposed 

PACIFIC SOUTHWEST REGION. QOur_ Re- 
gional Student Council has taken a 
stand in opposition to “compulsory 
loyalty oaths requiring any statements 
or denials of political afhliation for 
faculty members as a serious threat to 
academic freedom.” 

In a resolution we stated our reasons: 
“We believe that the Christian religion 
is inescapably involved in the _ history 
and purpose of education and the means 
essential to realizing those purposes. . . 
this involves the free search for truth 
wherein college administrations assure 
complete freedom of thought, research, 
expression, teaching, and assembly 
this freedom must be granted students 
to act as responsible citizens of campus 
and community.” 

Arguments for and against the use of 
loyalty oaths were discussed at great 
length. However, it was only when a 
new element entered the discussion that 
the meeting became creative, and the 
discussion became really dynamic. The 
council was told that passing such a 
resolution could cost the regional budget 
hundreds of dollars, and that it could 
mean the end of one of the effective 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s in our region. 

As these facts were brought out, the 
implications of social action taken in a 
society filled with fear and hysteria be- 
came starkly apparent to the council 
members. As several reported on the ef- 
fects of their social action programs 
on their own campus, the temper of the 
public mind was made clearer. It be- 
came apparent, too, that the basic 
values and principles on which the stu- 
dent Christian movement is based could 
not be compromised to soothe fear-filled 
minds, and that only courageous and 
forthright action could protect those 
values and principles. As the vote was 
cast, and the resolutions passed, the 
council members felt that they had 
reached a measure of maturity by their 
social action—putting their beliefs into 
action in a tension-ridden world, not 
fearing what the consequences were, 
only caring for the principles which 
they believed were Truth.—GrorGr 
BURLESON, U. of California, Berkeley. 
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Student Chapel Dedicated 

SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Winfield Kan- 
sas. Recognizing the need on the cam- 
pus for a meeting place for religious or- 
ganizations as well as a center for private 
and corporate worship, our SCA deco- 
rated and furnished an unused upper 
room in the main college building and 
dedicated it as the Allen Memorial 
Chapel. It is named in honor of a former 
dean and teacher who is known na- 
tionally as the founder of Pi Gamma Mu, 
National Honorary Social Science Fra- 
ternity. All of the labor in setting up 
the chapel (which seats seventy-five 
persons) was donated by SCA members. 


Fraternity Discussion Groups 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. During the past 
quarter an experiment in creative self- 
education has been carried out success- 
fully on the campus of the University 
of North Carolina. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the YMCA, fourteen fraternity 
houses have taken part in a program of 
thirty discussions with seventeen care- 
fully chosen leaders. ‘The subjects for 
discussion came from the spontaneously 
expressed interest of the students them- 
selves. The programs were thoroughly 
informal, held in the living room of 
the houses, and differed from the usual 
“bull session” only in the fact that the 


leaders were authorities in their respec. 
tive fields. The leaders report an ep. 
thusiastic response from the students, 
indicative of a tremendous demand fo; 
intelligent counseling. One leader did 
not need to use the preliminary speech 
which he had prepared, because the 
students started firing questions at him 
right away. In another house the dis. 
cussion period was formally closed at 
8:30, but many students stayed until 
after eleven. 

The discussion topics form an inter. 
esting index to what present-day college 
youth is thinking about: Creative Liy- 
ing in Courtship and Marriage; Before 
and After Marriage; The Problem of 
Alcohol; The Relevance of Religion for 
a College Student; Political Trends in 
the National Government; Require. 
ments for Success in Getting and Hold. 
ing a Job; Labor Relations; and Prob- 
lems of Human Relations. 


WU Weighs Industry 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 
—The Campus YMCA and YWCA were 
hosts to the Missouri Fall Conference, 
which studied problems of labor and 
management. Highlights of the confer- 
ence were a panel discussion on “Let's 
Look at Industry—Labor, Management, 
and You”; tours to shops and industries; 
a speech on “The Contribution of the 
Church to Better Industrial Relations” 
by Kermit Eby, Professor of Economics 
of the University of Chicago and _for- 
merly national director of education for 
CIO. 

—FERN BABCOCK 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 


Importance of Point IV 
NEW yorK. The Laubach literacy team 
have gone to Liberia, Angola, Nyasa- 
land, Uganda, Ruanda-Urundi, and the 
French Cameroun. (On the team: Frank 
Laubach and son Robert; and _ artists 
Philip and Ewing Gray.) In several of 
these countries the follow-up work in 
the literacy projects will be done by Dr. 
J. M. Hohlfield, language consultant of 
the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. 

Dr. Laubach urges Christian groups in 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


the USA to press vigorously for a “good 
bill” to carry out President Truman's 
Point IV program of aid to economically 
backward areas. With the passing of the 
right kind of bill, Dr. Laubach hopes the 
churches will establish a “Central Re 
cruiting Station” for Christian tech- 
nicians for possible employment in the 
Point IV program. Candidates, said Dr. 
Laubach, should be “of magnificent 
character, devoted to their fellow men, 
and above all, expert technicians. ’ He 
believes that the US Government would 
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welcome such a panel of Christian tech- 


nicians and use them to geod advantage. 


New England Quest 

NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. The New Eng- 
land SVM Spring Conference (Rolling 
Ridge Conference Grounds, April 14-16) 
will try to discover “Around what new 
lines of thinking, methods, and_ tech- 
niques Is God calling us for the world 
mission of the Church in over- 
turning world.” 

Mincon discussion groups of eight or 
ren will function after each of the five 
main addresses, as they take the issues 
apart and talk them over. On Sunday 
morning each mincon will try to see 
what can be done on each campus on 
behalf of the missions enterprise. 

A “program packet” containing pro- 
gram helps, a variety of resources and 
visual aids, is available to delegates. A 
“travel pool” will help those coming 
from longer distances. A few reserva- 
tions are available through Vern Ross- 
man, Yale Divinity School, New Haven 
11, Conn. 


Protestant Manifesto in China 


The National Christian Council of 


China in October addressed its third 
message to all Christians in China, de- 
claring, “Not only must the Christian 
Church continue to fulfill its funda- 
mental task of loyally proclaiming the 
gospel; still more important is it that 
the power of Christ should be made 
manifest in the daily life of every be- 
lever. ... The. Bible . 
righteousness and testifies to God's pur- 
pose that men should live in this world 
each doing his utmost .. . for the well- 
being of the community at large. . . . It is 
our duty to meet the demands and seize 
the opportunities of this new age in the 
most positive and creative way. 
Although the Christian Church in China 
has had a history of little more than a 
hundred years, it has made a very real 
contribution to the early beginnings and 
humble struggles of this movement 
which has now awakened China to a 
new destiny.” 

The statement then cites contribu- 
tions of the Christian Church: “It was 
the Christian Church which first brought 
science to China. The foundations of 
democracy le in education; it was the 
Christian Church which first promoted 
literature in the vernacular and used 


exalts social 


phonetics or romanization to extend 
popular education on a vast scale. 

It was the Christian Church which first 
advocated education for women and 
girls, and ran institutions such as In- 
fants’ Homes, ‘Doors of Hope,’ Schools 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and Day 
Nurseries. It was the Christian 
Church which first promoted education 
of employees and workmen, along with 
welfare projects for the workers. . 

“We Christians form an extremely 
small part of the whole population. . . . 
Our doctors, nurses, teachers and social 
workers need to develop a yet greater 
spirit of service and sense of social 
mission. Our city and rural pastors and 
evangelists need better training” in 
social service. Our churches must put 
themselves behind the movement for 
increased production, and_ raise the 
people’s standard of living. . . 

“To sum up, the Christian Church in 
China must serve people, indi- 
viduals, small groups and the masses, 
with Christian faith, in Christian love.” 


—From Together, Foreign Missions 
Conterence pamphlet. 
PAUL A. CONVERSE, Editor 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


UNITED STUDENT 


(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3) 


Here it is— 
A Long Awaited Report on Coordination 


By ALDEN C. HEBARD,—a first-year 
student in Hartford Seminary and 
chairman of the constitutional com- 
mittee which is drawing up the 
basis of coordination between Pil- 
grim Fellowship and E & R Youth 
Fellowship. 


FOR several years now, the young 
people and students in both Congre- 
gational Christian and Evangelical and 
Reformed denominations have hoped 
lor a closer relationship between their 
student and youth programs, par- 
ticularly in the realm of commission 
emphases. Over the past two years ef- 
forts toward this end have been made, 
coincident with merger developments 
(and now merger disappointments). 


At least two factors should be men- 
uoned in support of a greater coordina- 
tion between the young people who work 
together on a campus (students) and those 
who work within a local church, synod 
or conference. A high school graduate 
who has shared in his Youth Fel- 
lowship or Pilgrim Fellowship com- 
mission program, will be delighted to 
ind the same program organization on 
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his college campus: such carry-over will 
be a boost to the student work with no 
time lost adjusting to a different pro- 
gram. [here is value also in having the 
total young peoples’ program in_ both 
denominations (E & R, CC) shaped on 
the same pattern with resultant savings 
in publication expenses. 

A group of students and young people, 
over a period of a year and a half, have 
been designing a program which they 
hope will be mutually acceptable to 
youth and student fellowships. ‘These 
representative ERs and CCs, backed by 
the authority of both denominations, 
have held many consultations with 
youth and adult leaders in student and 
youth fellowships both churches. 
This group now makes its report. 

Because all phases of youth work 
(both student and youth) fall naturally 
into three categories, three commissions 
have been established: Christian Faith, 
Christian Action, and Christian Fellow- 
ship. The scope of these three commis- 
sions (or program divisions) is suggested 
here: 

The Commission on Christian Faith 
will cover the whole realm of personal 
Christian living: worship, Bible study, 


personality development, churchman- 
ship, cell groups. In addition it will 
deal with the theme of Christian voca- 
tion, leadership training. 

The Commission on Christian Action 
unites missions and social action in the 
Christian witness: internationally 
through rehabilitation, foreign missions, 
world order; nationally through human 
relations and home missions; locally in 
civic and family relationships. 

The Commission on Christian Fel- 
lowship works in the field of Christian 
unity and cooperation, as well as through 
fellowship in recreation. 

It is hoped that this trinity of com- 
missions will appeal to the United Stu- 
dent Fellowship. The simplicity of the 
proposals, combined with their apparent 
strength for the total youth program, 
makes those of us who have thought 
much about the idea very enthusiastic 
about it. 

The Youth Fellowship and the Pil- 
grim Fellowship Executive Committees 
and the United Student Fellowship Ex- 
ecutive Committee gave their approval. 
Final adoption will be up to the As- 
sembly at Bowling Green next August. 


NOTICE! In next month’s USF Page 
the steering committee of the United 
Student Fellowship Assembly will re- 
lease important news of conference 
plans. Watch for this announcement: it 
is a must for each of us to be familiar 
with the details of this momentous 
meeting. ROBERT JOHNSON, Editor 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 


Anniversary Salute 
To Ohio Student Commission 


The Ohio Baptist-Disciple Student 
Commission is attempting to make a 
Christian witness on the campuses of 
Ohio colleges and universities. This 
merged-state-wide organization testifies 
to the growing realization by students 
of our common unity in Christ. 


This month marks the first anniversary 
of Ohio B-DSC, but the history of this 
student experiment in ecumenicity goes 
back nearly four years. When ‘ean 
Wright, (now adviser to the National 
Student Commission) came to Ohio 
in 1946 he discovered that 75°, of Bap- 
tist college students were without access 
to a Baptist Church during their stu- 
dent days. So a Baptist Student Com- 
mission was formed to help meet their 
need. Simultaneously the Disciple stu- 
dents uncovered a similar situation. 


In some spots the Baptists had 
churches and the Disciples had none, 
and vice versa. Then in April 1948 the 
Disciples organized the first state-level 
Disciple Student Fellowship to meet the 
common need. These two student groups 
began working together to create an ef- 
fective student program, uniting efforts 
in a news publication, The Student 
Times, and in a spring conference. Of 
special significance was the work of a 
commission on Baptist-Disciple  Rela- 
tions which considered problems of his- 
tory and theology, of convention struc- 
ture, comparative statistics, and possible 
results of the merger. The findings were 
released in a document which now gives 
us both background and foundation for 
the future. 


As Baptists and Disciples planned 


IN BAPTIST STUDENT FELLOWSHIP 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


and worked together, they found that 
their differences were not the obstacles 
they had feared, and that their joint 
Christian fellowship was a_ precious 
thing. “We are more alike than differ- 
ent,” said the report of the Commission 
on Baptist-Disciple relations. 

During the years, merged Baptist and 
Disciple groups have been formed on 
campuses—Ohio University, for one. 
On other campuses—such as Kent State 
University—where United Student Fel- 
lowships existed, the Baptist and Dis- 
ciple students worked with the state 
student program. Wherever possible the 
two state organizations promoted under- 
standing and fellowship on the grass 
roots level, because both realized that 
work on the state level is in a vacuum 
when divorced from the campus situa- 
tion. 

Our second joint conference came in 
April 1949 at Camp Indianola. The 
theme was “The Protestant Alternative,” 
and in daily sessions the students 
searched for the roots of our Protestant 
faith, its contribution to the ecumenical 
movement, and its meaning on the col- 
lege campus. In their separate denomi- 
national meetings the Baptist and Dis- 
ciple students of Ohio voted unanimously 
to unite into one state-wide student or- 
ganization under the name Ohio Bap- 
tist-Disciple Student Commission. This 


STUDENT OFFICERS, Bap- 
tist-Disciple Cogpmission 
(from Myrtle Sowards, 
Chairman; Bess Ring, How- 
ard Crowl, Kay Pritchard, 
Joanne McCluer. (Not pic- 
tured: Ed Cossman). 


historic action had been preceded by 
years of careful planning and by Steady 
progress—with the leadership of Dean 
Wright, George Todd, Ben and Beth 
Owens, Herald Munroe, John McCay 
and others. 

The bond that was forged last Apri 
has been blest of God. The daring act of 
pioneering has been accomplished and 
the job of settlement is coming. The 
program for this year includes the 
launching of deputations, a survey of 
campus religious situations, and_ the 
Spring Conference, April 21-23. 

A writer in the INTERCOLLEGIAN of 
December 1948 said prophetically, jp 
reference to Baptist-Disciple relations. 
“A courtship is in progress and if q 
marriage eventuates there will be re. 
percussions for faithful readers of this 
page.” We are happy to announce that 
the Ohio Baptist-Disciple Student Com. 
mission is such a repercussion! The 
marriage has of necessity called for re. 
adjustments, but the important factor js 
that the Christian witness is being 
strengthened. In other states, Baptist 
and Disciple relations are progressing, 
and fraternal delegates were exchanged 
between the Christmas conferences of 
the two denominations. 

Although our moves are made in the 
realization that we are acting as students 
and so are not affecting in any way the 
relationships of our parent organiza. 
tions, it is the hope that such actions 
will encourage similar cooperation in 
other areas across the denomination.— 
MIYRILE SOWARDS, Denison ’57. 


BENNETT? L.. Owens, Editor 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


IN UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 


(Worlds Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland; United Student Christian 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 
French Meet in La Roche Dieu 


BIEVRES, FRANCE. Iwo hundred students, 
young people, and a few workers, at- 
tended the annual Conference of the 
French Student Christian Movement at 
La Roche Dieu, the beautiful SCM re- 
treat center, which has been restored 
since its war-time destruction. 

There were addresses on the history 
of Russian relations with western 
Europe, the dangers and values of na- 
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tionalism in the life of the church, the 
world responsibility of the church, the 
sacramental significance of Baptism, the 
life and work of St. Paul, and the 
Church as the Body of Christ. Discus- 
sions and seminars followed the ad- 
dresses. 

Foochow SCM Still Active 

FOOCHOW, CHINA. Since the change in 
government, the Student Christian As- 
sociation here is still as active as before, 


reports Professor David Cheng. There 
are ten fellowship groups in full swing. 
“My group,” says Cheng, “has a mem. 
bership of 25 (19 boys and 6 girls) meet- 
ing every other Friday this term. Our 
plan for discussion is to follow the out- 
line of No Man Hath Seen God, the 
book by Y. T. Wu. I have gathered 
reference materials, and have prepared 
a song book for small fellowship groups. 
We have also joined the SCA rural 
service project in a nearby village. 100 
more students than were expected en- 
rolled for the fall term.” 


Organize Russian SCM Here 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Over 100 young Rus 
sians, many of them recent refugees 1 
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They plan Russian SCM for USA 


the United States, attended conferences 
here recently to discuss a Student 
Christian Movement in the USA for 
students from the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Appeals are being made for 
help in establishing a Russian move- 
ment in the United States, similar to 
those existing in various European 
countries for student refugees from 
Russia. 


Hardship in Greece 

ATHENS, GREECE. Of the 20,000 students 
in the University of Athens, approxi- 
mately 4.8% are tubercular. There are 
three student hostels, which take care 
of a fraction of the student population. 
But a majority live in cold, sub-standard 
rented rooms. About 1,000 of the poor- 
est are eligible for one meal a dav at 
the school canteens at verv reasonable 
prices. They must find any other meals 
they have, elsewhere. The in-between 
group, who are not eligible, and must 
eat at high-priced restaurants, are the 
group most susceptible to tuberculosis. 
The greatest difficulty now is inflation. 
Clothing, food and rents are all ex- 
orbitantly priced. 


New Insights, Singapore 

SINGAPORF. The first Chinese Student 
Conference in Southeast Asia gave 117 
students from g schools new experiences 
in fellowship, world outlook and de- 
veloping faith. 

Chiang Liu, who knows student con- 
ferences in China and USA, writes of 
those Singapore students: “They do not 
grope in the dismal gloomy cavern; 
they bear the beacons themselves; they 
ilumine and discover the abyss which 
hitherto remained hidden and was con- 
sidered tabooed. They are not only 
young; they are creative. They do not 
pay respect to the stereotyped, disci- 
plined, and secularly educated elements 
(thoroughly versed in worldly corrupt 
way of living); they yearn for the higher 
values of life. To them chaos and va- 
riety seem to be the beauty of life. Or- 
der, regulation, and uniformity of ideas 
appear to them as fetters confining lib- 
erty from spontaneous development: 
these must be eliminated, making room 
for more useful elements for urging the 
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realization of these higher values. Old 
culture once had its era of domination: 
now, it must give way to the new. It 
is not the duplication of the old form 
of enlightenment that is called for; it 
is the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber that is needed. In this sense, the 
Singapore youth are utilitarians, opti- 
mists, and altruists.”’ 


Japanese Gifts to Korea 

rOKYO, JAPAN. Last Christmas-time the 
YMCA and YWCA students in Japanese 
universities contributed their offerings 
to students in Korea as a humble sign 
of “our repentance for our nation’s 
past.” 

“We are always feeling an aching pain 
for it towards them,” writes Miss Kioy 
Takeda, relief secretary. “Our students 
are also sending religious books, which 
are much needed in Korea. Our stu- 
dents are also gathering books to be 
given to the students of China.” 


WSCF Conferences in Europe 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. There will be four 
summer conferences of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation in Europe this 
summer. Each will welcome a limited 
number of American delegates. 


August 10-17 a General Conference, 
similar to the one at Bowling 
Green, Ohio, last summer, will be 
held at La Roche Dieu, the French 
SCM center, at Bievres, near Paris. 


August 18-20 a political consultation, 
which only eight Americans may at- 
tend, because the size is strictly 
limited, will also be held at La 
Roche Dieu. 

August 23-30, probably at Gwatt, there 
will be a conference of European 
and American students who have 
been in work camps or on European 
study tours, to evaluate the sum- 
mer’s learnings. 

During the first week in September an 
international conference for the- 
ological students will meet in Ger- 
many. 


CE Convention, Toronto 

TORONTO, CANADA. Many American. stu- 
dents will attend the World Convention 
of Christian Education, in ‘Toronto 
August 10-16, 1950. There will be a special 
youth section, with young people from 
all over the world participating in dis- 
cussions. Canada this summer will also 
have the following meetings: 


July 17-23, Toronto, World Christian 


Youth Commission. 


July 22-August 5, the World Institute 


on Christian Education, including 
a seminar on the Church Related 
College. 


August 5-10, the Youth Department 
Committees of the World Council 
of Churches and the World Coun- 
cil of Christian Education. 


—PARKER ROSSMAN 


SUMMER STUDY —1950 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
New York City 


m THE SUMMER SESSION 
July 10-August 18 


Courses offered in all departments of 
the Seminary. Columbia University 
courses also available. 


Two Three-Week Terms: 
July 10-28; July 31-August 18 


Faculty: Bennett, Cadbury, Elliott, 
Ferguson, Harkness, Harner, Herriott, 
Holloway, Hyatt, Kettring, Knox, 
Kroner, McCracken, Spach, Wedel, and 
others. 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES ARE OPEN TO ALL 
GRADUATES OF ACCREDITED COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


m THE PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL 


For SCM officers and leaders. Lecturers: 
Clarence Elliott, Georgia Harkness, 
Alexander Miller. 


July 1o-August 18 


For information and 
address: 


OFFICE OF SUMMER COURSES 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


complete 


program, 


Come fo 
OBERLIN 


e Thorough preparation for 
Christian leadership—minis- 
try, directors of religious edu- 
cation, missionaries 


Qualified faculty 
e Tested curriculum 


e Ample opportunities to serve 
churches while attending 
school 


e Adequate facilities 
Refresher courses 


Apartments for married stu- 
dents 


e Summer session for rural lead- 
ers and weekday teachers of 
religion from July 10 to 28, 
1950 


e Degrees of A.M., B.D., and 
S.T.M. 


Leonard A. Stidley, Dean 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 


OBERLIN OHIO 
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‘The Resewe Shelf 


The Human Venture in Sex, Love, and 
Marriage. By PrirR A. Berrocct. 
New York: Haddam House (As- 
sociauon Press), 1949. pp. 143. $2.50. 


When Professor Kinsey made public 
his now famous report on the sexual 
behavior of American men, his approach 
was strictly behavioristic in the sense 
that his findings were purely quantita- 
tive. A study dealing with the sexual 
behavior of American rats would not 
have been essentially different. Un- 
doubtedly it would be possible to ob- 
serve with some accuracy exactly how 
many physical matings take place in a 
given time between a given number of 
animals. Ihe important thing to say 
about this kind of study is that it omits 
nearly all the most important questions 
so far as human beings are concerned. 

Now Professor Bertocci, of Boston 
University, has undertaken to deal with 
some of the really important questions 
in regard to sexual experience. He be- 
gins by dealing with men and women 
as human beings and therefore dealing 
with values. He seeks to answer some 
of the questions which are necessarily 
asked by parents and other counselors 
of young people who would like to 
counsel wisely. The book is concerned 
with what expressions of sexual ex- 
perience will most contribute to the 
good life. Accordingly the book must 
be catalogued as moral philosophy 
rather than popular psychology or 
biology. The author knows that he is 


dealing with controversial or even 
dangerous issues, but he faces them 
boldly. 


Central to Professor Bertocci’s  phi- 
losophy is the contention that the con- 
venient distinction between facts and 
values constitutes a false dichotomy. 
Values, he says, are part of the facts, 
and facts we dare not ignore, if we pro- 
pose to face the world realistically. It is 
undoubtedly good to know the tacts, 
some of which the Kinsey reporters have 
given us; but “the qualitative values ot 
sex and love are also facts,’ writes Ber- 
tocci, “and their significance in human 
life is not determined by the number of 
people who are satisfying their sexual 
desires a certain number of times 
through certain patterns of behavior.” 

The author’s complaint is that scien- 
tific data and careful moralizing are so 
seldom brought together. Data without 
principles are meaningless, prin- 
ciples without data are abstract. The 
present volume is a modest effort to con- 
join these two facts in the total situation, 
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since the author is at once a reflective 
thinker and a counselor of many years’ 
standing with whom young people have 
shared their experiences. 

The strongest part of the book is the 
analysis of the situation of young lovers 
before marriage and the consequential 
case for premarital abstinence. In_ this 
study the author strengthens his argu- 
ment by his continued insistence that 
real love, though it includes the desire 
for physical coition, must always in- 
clude much more than this, in order for 
the coition itself to be really good. ‘The 
author always reminds us that he is 
dealing with persons, and persons have 
other needs in addition to the purely 
biological ones. When two young people 
decide to throw hallowed standards to 
one side and gratify their desires, Pro- 
fessor Bertocci asks them which desires 
they propose to gratify. What about 
their social interests, their self-respect, 
their responsibilities? 

Never once, so far as I can see, does 
the author refer to sexual union in any 
ascetic way. Sex, he holds, is good, and 
sexual joy can be very good. He warns 
against its premature expression or too 
frequent expression, not because he 
doubts its goodness for men and women, 
but because he wants it to be truly good. 
He wants us to be wise in our manage- 
ment of human life. This is what I 
should call genuine realism in regard to 
the problem of sex. ‘The naturalistic re- 
volt against prudery was a necessary 
phase in which many have belatedly 
remained, but it is as unrealistic as the 
Puritanism against which it revolts if it 
glorifies biological factors at the ex- 
pense of others. On the mere basis of 
pleasure, which is more to be envied: 
the married man who is completely loyal 
to one loyal woman on whom his af- 
fection is intensely centered, or the 
philanderer? 

I don’t know whether Professor Ber- 
tocci’s thesis will convince the young 
persons, but it ought to convince those 
to whom they come for help. 

ELTON ‘IT RUFBLOOD 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Earlham College 


In Our Image, Character Studies from 
the Old Testament. (Selected from 
the King James Version by Houston 
Harte, with g2 color paintings by 
Guy Rowe, Oxford University Press 
New York, $10.00.) 


Harte felt that the Brble, although gq 
unique book of inspiration, loses much 
of its influence over modern lives due 
to its uninteresting presentation. So, 
with the aid of seven leading clergymen, 
he selected 26 of the Old Testamen; 
stories and supplemented them with 
vivid pictorial illustrations painted by 
Time cover artist Rowe. These realistic. 
full-color paintings are the results of 
nearly four years of effort and their hu. 
manistic qualities completely ignore 
stereotypes of the Renaissance, and the 
whole provides a fresh approach and 
aid to the study of God's message to 
man.—M. J. MELICK 


A Living Record, by Marie-Jeanne de 
Haller (United Student Christian Coun. 
cil, 1949, 75 cents). Here’s the book on 
Bible study that everyone was talking 
about as he came from that student con- 
ference. Miss de Haller has led Bible 
study groups in many countries, includ- 
ing ours, and explains the continental 
approach in a way meaningful to USA 
students. Contains Bible study outlines. 


Three Brief Tracts (about 600 words 
each) have been written for college stu- 
dents on the Church, Jesus Christ, Per- 
sonal Christian Ethics, under the titles: 
Student, Can You Say “Our Lord’; 
Student, Size Up the Church; Student, 
There's No Law Against It. These tracts 
sell for one cent each and may be ordered 
from: University Christian Mission, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Study Conferences at the Ecumenical 
Institute in Geneva share important in- 
sights in two newly published booklets: 

PROFFSSIONAL LIFE AS CHRISTIAN VOCA- 
TION tells how laymen are being helped 
to see their respective professions as 
vocations with “definite place and 
meaning in God's design for His world.” 
Ten institutions, pioneering in_ this 
field in Europe are described. (85¢) 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
ETHIC presents the ideas of four authors 
on: The Bible and Social Ethics; The 
Biblical Theory of Property; The 
Dignity of Work; and The Theological 
Problem of Natural Law; the authors 
being, respectively, professor Hendrik 
Kraemer, Pastor Jean Bosc, Suzanne de 
Dietrich, and Dr. Edmund Schiink. 
(60c) 

Copies (while the slim supply lasts) 
may be had from: Everett M. Stowe, 
World Council of Christian Education, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


dV 


“Ol. our Advisory Board doesn't 


do mu hi. 


“Oh. yes, the new and old cabinets 
have a lovely supper meeting each 
spring with them. 


“T guess they raise the money, and 
that’s about all!” 


“Tdon't even know who they are!” 


“J heard last week that they didn't 
like it when we tried to get the Unt- 
versity to let Negro girls live in the 
dorms!” 


FAMILIAR? Alas, yes—and it sug- 
gests that an Advisory Board is some 
remote group which needs to revise 
its social attitudes; that the Board’s 
task is insignificant; that its main job 
is to raise money; that they feel they 
should “entertain” students. You 
will recognize still other implica- 
LIONS. 


The a-b-c’s of a vigorous Advisory 
Board are the a-b-c’s of our move- 
ment. A hundred years of dedicated 
effort have yielded a rich student 
program at the levels of concern, 
principles, and methods. A few of 
the more obvious ones translated 
into action will make membership 
on an Advisory Board a vigorous and 
rich experience for all concerned. 

At Mizzou we don’t hear comments 
such as those printed italics, 
above. Our Advisory Board is going 
“great guns” and seems to enjoy it! 
At the editor's request I am setting 
down here certain factors which have 
contributed to this pleasing situa- 
won: 


We ave democratic structure 
and method: this means that major 
policy decisions are referred to both 
board and cabinet. The board should 
have power of recommendation and 
the students power of decision. Ex- 
ample at M.U.: We started an inter- 
racial, Commission on Bible study 
with Lincoln University SCA only 
alter both groups had wrestled with 
the implications exhaustively. 


Cross-section groups bring richer 
experiences and wiser decisions: 
this means that students are full 
Young and participating members 


APRIL, 1950 


A Program Prompter 


GIVE YOUR A.B. A CHANCE 


MAXINE THORNTON reports on fine relationships in M.U. YWCA 


ol the board (four at M.U.). Stu- 
dents are members of all standing 
committees of the board and meet- 
ings ol these committees are planned 
to protect student members’ attend- 
ance. Students and board members 
decide on, plan, and execute at least 
one major, cooperative effort each 
vear. Example: students trom abroad 
were not well incorporated into the 
campus and community life, so 
board and students planned a series 
of events to help this situation. Or 
again, our budget needed expansion 
so students and board arranged a 
huge benefit. 


Ours is a significant enterprise: 
this means that only the most sensi- 
tive, alert, able women in the com- 
munity should be approached for 
board membership. A Christian pro- 
gram on the university campus de- 
mands high motivation as well as 
keen intelligence. Example: women 
are sought with these qualities as 
primary prerequisites. Beware ask- 
ing a woman to serve because her 
chiel virtue is that she is a Presby- 
terian, or a town woman, or a dean's 
wile, or wealthy! 


The Christian answer is the chief 
message of our movement: — this 
means we assume all students (and 
all men) are asking the same basic 
question, What is the meaning of 
my life? It further means that this 
pivotal problem of human existence 
finds its most adequate answer in 
the dynamic and imperative of the 
Christian faith. It means finally, that 
to work on this problem with this 
answer is adequate justification for 
the whole program. Any other de- 
lense is apologetic and ignoble. Ex- 
ample: At M.U. we “make no bones” 
about the centrality of Christianity 
in the program and find that the 
board will support a broad variety 
ol group enterprises if they can see 
this thread running through them. 


Group work methods do insure 
success: this means that the board 
undertakes projects on a develop. 
mental basis. An inexperienced 
board must divide itself into com- 
mittees; each one must evolve and 
carry out a small amount olf work; 
the methods used must insure suc- 
cess. The whole group must get a 
sense ol achievement, so that when it 
becomes more experienced and_ is 
asked to plan and carry out a project 
of major proportions it will not fail. 
kxample: Ways and Means 
Committee, when first organized, 
carried out three “painless” mailing 
campaigns. The success encouraged 
them to support a “more paintul”’ 
bridge benefit. Success again. They 
now have courage to support a “Big 
Gilts Committee” which has a much 
larger goal in mind and will prob- 
ably be a “quite paintul’” project. 
(Success? We don’t know yet!!!) 


hit the board member to the job: 
board responsibilities must be allo- 
cated so that they are dignified and 
eminently suitable. Fear not to make 
high demands of these women. Fear 
greatly making low demands! Who 
will not respond positively when 
asked to carry a really significant re- 
sponsibility, even though she may 
have to say “no” because of personal 
schedule. She will respect the group 
which asks her. Example: We do not 
ask our board members to do olt 
repeated, routine finance work. We 
do ask them to carry the initiative 
on up-and-coming public relations 
programs, the development of ade 
quate personnel policies, budget 
planning with a social welfare philos. 
ophy back of it, planning for selt- 
education so that they feel they 
know what they are doing, an ag- 
vressive and dignified finance policy. 
Try to discover the “angle” of a 
woman’s interest before putting her 
on a committee. If she is a lovely 


*A.B.: Advisory Board. 
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